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Introduction a@ la Science de l’Histoire, ou 
Science du Développement de l Humanité. 
[Introduction to the Science of History, 
or Science of the Developement of Human 
Nature.| | Par P. J.-B. Buchez. 8vo. 
Paris: Paulin; London, Dulau & Co. 

Tats is a curious work, on a curious subject ; 

and it might, moreover, suffice, in itself, to 

give a stranger a tolerable notion of the state 
of intellect, in a certain portion of the French 
population, whose opinions it reflects, and 
for whose use it seems expressly written. It 
is a pity that it should be so very unread- 
able—unreadable at least by any English- 
man possessing the ordinary attributes of 

English readers. To such, the book, from 

beginning to end, must, we fear, prove little 

better than a mystification. To go no fur- 
ther than the title-page, what unsophisticated 

Bull would read, in the “ Introduction to the 

Science of History,” a treatise on meta- 
hysics, government, physiology, geology— 

in short, on the omne scibile,—comprising a 
full, true, and particular account of the 
world before the epoch of the Mosaic crea- 
tion, and of man in his tadpole state, and 
before he could with truth assert that “he 
had a soul of his own”? If this be not be- 
ginning with the beginning, the deuce is in 
it; and we were strongly tempted (all patient 
critics as we are,) to exclaim, after a few 
pages, “‘ passons au déluge.” ‘The execution 
of the work is scarcely less chaotic than its 
subject,—a ‘ rudis indigestaque moles” of 
purely gratuitous theory, in which the phi- 
losophy of Bacon is eked out with the mysti- 
zism of Kant, and with the political theories 
of Robert Owen and the Saint-Simonians. 
“Doubt,” says the author, “is mortal to 
society ;” and accordingly he doubts of no- 
thing. He is as familiar with the physical 
phenomena which preceded creation, as he 
swith the designs of the Deity, in every 
step of the process; and he is as certain that 
mankind cannot be happy without a com- 
munity of goods, as if he had been educated 
as a “family man” from his cradle. 

Our readers probably will be tempted to 
ask, what sort of information is to be obtained 
from a volume of this formidable character ? 
and what, on earth, we can see in it, that 
should induce us to expend our ink, and 
their time, in bringing it before the English 
public? We anticipate the question; and 
state, in our justification, that a better oppor- 
tunity could hardly present itself, for calling 
attention to the intellectual calibre and po- 
litical tendencies of that portion of “ la jeu- 
nesse de France,” which arrogates to itself the 
praise of leading the vanguard of civilization : 
and certainly a finer specimen of what may 
be expected from deserting the paths of 
Bacon, and abandoning induction for hypo- 
thesis, would be difficult to produce. 

That the French are, much more than 
ourselves, a reasoning people, must be ad- 
mitted; that their language is remarkable 
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is pre-eminently logical and close, are equally 
true; and nothing could less justly have 
been anticipated from the antecedents of the 


rising generation of Frenchmen, than that | 
| vagance, or at least to its startling strange- 


they should, even for a moment, adopt opi- 
nions so wild and so contradictory as those 
which have recently been fashionable in their 
schools and academies. The immediate cause 
is not, however, difficult to discover; and it 
is this: the charter of Louis XVIII, in ex- 
cluding from legislative functions all under 
the age of forty, developed a germ of jea- 
lousy and separation between the rising and 
the declining generations, which has influ- 
enced the whole round of science, literature, 
and politics. ‘The conduct of the seniors, in 
their legislative functions, it must be owned, 
was not calculated to inspire much respect ; 
and the imbecility of the old men, thus 
brought into evidence, was hastily (but not 
unnaturally) attributed to the age in which 
they had been educated and formed. The 
youth of France, cut off from political life, and 
checked, by the restoration of peace, in their 
habitual military career, threw themselves, 
with their accustomed ardour, inte that of lite- 
rature and science. Congregating in coteries 
and in schools, and forming a society apart, 
they rapidly acquired an esprit de corps ; 
which consisted in the unanimous conviction 
that nothing could be good, just, or wise, the 
existence of which could be traced for more 
than forty years. According to this axiom, 
Voltaire was voted a dethroned monarch, 
Racine was baptized a twaddle, and Bacon 
censured as a one-eyed philosopher ; while a 
complete revolution in moral science and in 
literature was invoked, as an essential pre- 
liminary to any further advance in moral and 
intellectual culture. 

At this moment, and under these circum- 
stances, one of the most ardent, eloquent, 
and acute of the corps, introduced from Ger- 
many the philosophy of Kant; and found in 
the vagueness of its language and doctrines 
an appropriate field for the display of that 
rhetoric which speaks only to the passions, 
and converts the auditor into a willing slave, 
while it raises the teacher toa god! ‘The 
novelty was received with enthusiasm, not 
more for the dreamy splendour of its pro- 
mises, than for its direct opposition to the 
philosophy of the preceding generation. 
Youth is everywhere presumptuous, and im- 
patient to arrive at fructiferous conclusions : 
but the youths of France exceed those of all 
other nations, in impetuosity and self-reli- 
ance. ‘To them, a release from the prison- 
house of observation, and a plunge into the 

ure space of @ priori speculation, offer al- 
urements not to be resisted. The absolu 
and the infinite, accordingly, took immediate 
possession of every brain; and the students, 
instead of reading and experimenting, shut 
themselves up in the dark, to hold a closer 
communion with their own reveries, and to 
receive divine revelations from that meta- 
physical nonentity, their “moi.” The influ- 








| for its precision, and that their didactic style | ence of this spirit of opposition on the lite- 


rature of France is already known in Eng- 
land: its effect on politics may be briefly 
summed up, in an aptitude to receive any 
dogma, in the direct proportion to its extra- 


ness. The result has been,—in letters, the 
absurd excesses of Romanticism—in_philo- 
sophy, a revival of the refuted errors of the 
seventeenth century—and in ethics, the theory 
of universal pecuniary equality, of the inde- 
pendence of the sexes, and of an infallible 
despotism over thought. The writers of the 
eighteenth century were rigid Aristotelians, 
and idolators of the unities; the nineteenth- 
century men must therefore emancipate them- 
selves from all restraint of time and space. 
The former talked nonsense about “ Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo,” &c.; the latter, there- 
fore, must deal exclusively in the ghosts and 
robbers of the middle ages. ‘The philosophers 
of the first revolution were sceptics; those 
of the last, therefore, must erect credulity into 
the first element of logic. Their faith, how- 
ever, must have nothing in it that is ancient ; 
or rather, (as that is strictly impossible) it 
must be clothed in the semblance of novelty, 
by being made to speak a jargon of its own. 
If, then, the nouvelle France is christian, 
it must be a christianity sui generis, and 
after a fashion; and if it be not christian, it 
must still have its St.-Simonian Pope, and its 
Trinity of deified abstractions. So also, the 
mathematicians of old France having adopt- 
ed Newton (as an authority backed by obser- 
vation, and confirmed by calculation), the 
teachers of the new school look down on 
him as having “embraced only the exist- 
ing condition of the physical universe,” and 
overlooked the indefinite past and future 
in his speculations. (Buchez.) 

That such whimwhams as these should 
have found favour in the country of the Con- 
dorcets, the Laplaces, the Fourcroys, and 
the Cuviers, may appear incredible, and must 
be deemed extraordinary. But it should 
not be forgotten, that, during the reign of 
Napoleon, the youth of France were exclu- 
sively occupied with war; that education was 
suspended, and that the link which should 
have bound the rising generation to the civi- 
lization of their predecessors, was completely 
severed. When the restoration brought back 
the opportunity for cultivating the arts of 
peace, France was left without teachers ; or, 
at least, none were appointed to public stations 
but such as had not the confidence of the 
people ; and the youth were given up to their 
own resources for the developement of their 
faculties and the direction of their labours. 
If the age, moreover, in which we live, is, to 
the general European community, an epoch 
of transition, to France it has been a tran- 
sition abrupt, violent, and involving the 
deepest interests of society. ‘The literature and 
philosophy of the country must necessarily 
partake of this character. They are, as a sun 

New rising out of chaos, 
Some dregs of ancient night not yet purged off. 
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Combinations, thus at once necessary and 
temporary, cannot justly be made matter of 
imputation on the intellectual character of 
the people, even though charged with vicious 
excesses and absurd extravagance. It is the 
common lot of humanity, in avoiding one 
extreme, to fall for a while into its opposite ; 
and time, the universal corrector, will do 
justice by the truth, and by the intellectual 
sanity of the French people. It would be 
very far indeed from correct, to assert that 
even now these superfeetations of mind are 
widely adopted by the better spirits of France ; 
or are accepted by the greater number, in all 
their exaggeration. 

To adopt the work of Mons. Buchez as an 
exponent of the creed and mental calibre of 
Frenchmen in general, would be a serious 
and salient error. It is sufficient to take up 
any of the more popular French works on 
the positive sciences, in order to be satisfied 
of this treth. The rigour of analysis, and 
the severity of inductive analogy, are still 
respected, save only in the muddy depart- 
ment of morals and metaphysics; and those 
accustomed to deal in this manner with facts, 
will hardly yield to the seduction of Kant 
or St.-Simon. The exisiing fever fit of meta- 
physical delirium, this intellectual jacobinism, 
must therefore be partial and transitory. The 
St.-Simonians, as @ sect, are already dévouds 
au ridicule ; and if the synthetic philoso 
of Germany still infests the writings of some 
of the best litterati of the new school, it is 
probably destined only to provoke a vigorous 
reaction, and to prepare a more strenuous 
effort in a better direction. Still the preva- 
lence of wild and anti-social doctrines among 
the uliras of the movement party, is one of 
the most serious impediments to the spread 
of genuine liberality among the timid and the 
half-reasoning. Something also net very dis- 
similar is creeping in among the extreme 
radical party in England; and there is 
ground for fearing that, when the Continent 
shall have shaken off this “ slough of a 
slavish superstition,’ John Bull may take a 
fancy to decorate himself in the cast clothes 
of his neighbour's intellectual wardrobe. 
Mysticism is too much in vegue on both 
sides of the channel; and the believers in 
the unknown tongues, the Homoio-pathetic 
medicine, and the surgery of St. John Long, 
have littic to learn from the followers of Kant 
cr the disciples of the Pére Enfantin. 

But to return to Mons. Buchez and his 
volume before us: it would be unjust to 
both, to say that the work is not the produc- 
tion of an acute and inquiring mind; or that 
it contains no views that are sound or lumi- 
nous. As a whole, indeed, it must be re- 
garded as an introduction to Romance rather 
than to History ; but the vice is more in the 
philosophy than in the philosopher. The 
fault lies in taking the restless thirst of man- 
kind for a knowledge beyond the evidence 
of the senses, as a proof of the reality of the 
figments of the brain ; and in the placing of 
theories, altogether gratuitous, in the same 
line with demonstrated fact. ‘The greatest 
obstacle, however, to the popularity of the 
work, will be found in the style, which is 
abstract to utter obscurity ; presenting a jar- 
gon of phrases incapable of definition; and 
thoughts which are perpetually assuming a 
provoking resemblance to profundity, to per- 
plex the reader with the phantom of a mean- 
ing, which no ingenuity or perseverance will 








judices even to 





enable him to seize and realize. Mons. Bu- 
chez is already known in France by more 
than one publication on man and society, in 
which, though the handling is nearly as ab- 
stract, and the tendency to theorize no less 
strong, the vagueness of the Kantian doc- 
trines has not been carried to the same un- 
happy maturity. 





Great Britain in 1833. By Baron D’Haus- 
sez. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 
Wr have been favoured with the loose shects 
of the first, and part of the second volume of 
this forthcoming work; and, as it may gra- 
tify our readers to hear the opinion of an in- 
telligent foreigner on our institutions, man- 
ners, &c., we shall proceed to make some 
extracts, and offer them without comment :— 

The English at Home and Abroad.—* There is 
a great diilerence between an Englishman on 
the Continent and an Englishman in London. 
Hence originates the erroneous opinion formed 
of the English on the other side of the Straits— 
an opinion founded on the defects as well as the 
virtues of their character. The fault of this 
error lies not in the judges, but in the judged: 
the former pronounce an opinion on what they 
see; the latter exhibit themselves in an assumed 
character, and this fictitious character is not so 
estimable as their natural one. 

“An Englishman abroad advertises, in a 
manner, his desire to preserve the customs of 
his country; he even exaggerates these, lest any 
of the details should escape: he pushes his pre- 
this extent, that he wishes to 
bend tie customs of every country he visits to 





these of England; he evinces susceptivility, 
disdain, pride; he requires attention without 
making any effort to deserve it, and is every- 
where at his ease. Does he enter a salon, he 
hardly bows to you—awaits an introduction (a 
usage foreign to every country except England), 
before he commences a conversation, and is 
offended at the least neglect of those observances 
of which he fancies he should be the object. The 
crowd should, in his idea, pack itself tighter 
in order to give a free passage to himself, his 
wife, and three or four daughters, who hang 
upon him, and would not for the world be sepa- 
rated. * * 

*¢An Englishman at home is quite a differ 
being: prejudiced in favour of strangers, he 
lays himself out to please them by adopting their 
manners and their language, and exaggerating 
the advantages of both. On these occasions he 
divests himself altogether of his national habits, 
to sympathise more fully with strangers, and 
exhibits a politeness, a courtesy, and a readi- 
ness to oblige, which the person who had seen 
him out of his own country could form no 
idea of.” 

Comfort.—“ The English are very proud of 
that which they call comfort. This word serves 
to define their real, as well as their fancied 
enjoyments. It is employed also to extol that 
superiority of fortune to which they aflect a great 
pretension as a contrast with other nations, If 
the English have now recovered from the pre- 
judice that they eat in France the legs of frogs, 
instead of rounds of beef, they have not yet per- 
suaded themselves that the enjoyments and 
pleasures of life are known on the other side of 
the Channel. 

* For strangers who do not take the trouble 
to observe, comfort is a conventional word, a sort 
of common-place, by means of which they ana- 
lyze and recapitulate the sum of their enjoy- 
ments in England. 

“ Among the wealthy English comfort means 
great luxury and an expensive establishment. 
In the middle classes, comfort means a heavy, 
well-stufled arm-chair in which the master of 

















the house goes to sleep after dinner. You think 
I jest: no, verily! it is the exact truth. Inde. 
pendently of this chair, there is nothing which 
justifies the idea of general comfort which the 
word would seem to indicate. A dinner of 
boiled fish, and of plain vegetables destined to 
be mixed by way of sauce with all one eats—a 
piece of roast beef cut from the hardest and most 
tasteless part of the carcass; in place of na 
kins, a corner of the table-cloth ; in lieu of des. 
sert, nuts, cheese, and raisins: chairs with rush 
bottoms, sometimes covered with a cushion, 
which the least movement causes to fall to the 
ground; immense four-post beds, with feather 
bed, beneath which is a paillasse so arranged as 
to produce the effect of an ill-joined table—no 
clocks—and in each room a coal-fire, whose dust 
and smoke soil everything—grooved window- 
shutters, windows with running Venetian blinds 
and sometimes ill-draped calico curtains of a 
dark pattern: these are some of the English 
comforts, of which the natives of Albion are so 
boastful. But on the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted, that great neatness and cleanliness are 
observable as well in the apartments as in the 
furniture. Amongst the lower classes the word 
comfort is never uttered.” 

* Music.—Vire art of music, like that of paint- 
ing, is appreciated more by the expense which 
it involves, than by the real enjoyments it affords, 
Cultivated with lite success by the English, it 
is scarcely followed as a profession, unless by 
foreigners, the more dearly paid because they 
seek to find in the money which they gain, not 
only a recompense for their talent, but a com- 
pensation for the little interest which it inspires, 
* * English musical compositions are happily 
rare, and are undistinguished by any nationality 
of character. Music and musicians, the country- 
dances, and the orchestras which play them, the 
very hand-organs in the streets, and the miser- 
able wreiches who turn them, all are drawn from 
the Continent to London. It is, in reality, the 
wisest plan.” 

A Private Concert.—There were about sixty 
ladies present, promiscuously seated, Their 
conversation, carried on in a loud voice, did not 
announce much inclination to listen to the music. 
A handsome person, rather strangely dressed, 
entered without being announced ; four or five 
very young men followed her: they all placea 
themselves near the piano-forte. At the instant 
when conversation was most animated, the sound 
of a voice was heard, which, aided by the thump- 
ing on the instrument of the person who accom- 
panied it, tried to raise itself above the tumult. 
People now began to talk louder. A concerted 
piece was not better received. ‘This medley of 
voices talking, crying, singing, joined to the 
sounds of a discordant instrument and _ the 
cliuking of teacups, produced the effects of the 
best organized eharivari. Occasionally the sing- 
ing ceased; then it commenced again, without 
these interruptions being at all remarked. 

«Twas told that the artistes were pupils of 
the Royal School of Music; a species of forlorn 
hope, who are put forward on these occasions, 
to encounter the first effects of the little sym- 
pathy felt by the English for music, and who 
would soon make way for virtuosi likely to claim 
more attention. Presently a thick-set man, with 
a counter-tenor voice, sat down to the piano ; then 
another large man, with a faint treble; then 
a tall womau, who, opening her mouth with an 
unpleasant grimace, afforded a wide passage for 
a voice really well suited to an inattentive audi- 
tory. 

“Some pretended amateurs approached the 
musicians; but it was only for the purpose of 
talking more at their ease than in the more 
crowded part of the room, where the noise was 
too deafening. These people seemed to think 
that their presence alone (for attention they 
bestowed none), exhibited an unequivocal desire 
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—_—_ 
to be thought amateurs and courteous towards 
the artistes. . 

“The performers, after executing some few 
more pieces, the merit of which was altogether 
Jost, retired, recompensed by the money they 
received for the cold reception given to their 
musical efforts. Their exit appeared to cause 
gs little sensation as their singing, and the merit 
of the concert will have been appreciated only 
in exact proportion to its cost.”’ 

“ Public Opinion. —The English people think 
themselves free, because, though subject to a 
shapeless mass of tyrannical and absurd laws, 
they see the King pass by them and are not 
obliged to make him a reverence. They think 
themselves well governed, because Parliament 
has the power to turn out the Ministry, when 
the interests of the stronger party require it. 
They do not complainyof the enormity of the 


taxes, because they are voted by the House of | 


Commons, whose influential members contrive 
to take much more from the national treasury 
than they contribute to it. They resign them- 
selves without a murmur, nay, without a thought, 
to all the vexations and inconveniences of an 
indirect taxation (of which the greater part of 
the revenue is composed), because habit has 
long familiarised them with the discomfort of 
this harassing mode of proceeding. They think 
themselves rich, because they buy and sell dearly. 
They consider the public wealth proof against 
every shock, because it rests upon a system of 
credit, the inconceivable abuse of which has not 
caused it to give way. They think the nation 
powerful, because there was a time when, mul- 
tiplying loans without troubling themselves 
about the means of reimbursement, the English 
Government bought the blood of Continental 
nations, created armies, opposed people to 
people, and by these means exercised supreme 
control over European politics. They fancy, 
with wonted pride, that British supremacy must 
hold perpetual sway, because their ambassadors 
maintain in certain courts the lofty language 
which they affected thirty years ago; and be- 
cause garrisons, factories, military and commer- 
cial settlements are established at places the 
immense distance of which from each other is 
in some sort concealed by the ubiquitous power 
of the English fleets. In a word, the most in- 
conceivable illusion converts into a species of 
national pride that which should be a subject of 
painful reflection and real disquietude.” 








Locomotive Mania.—‘“ There is some radical 
vice either in the character, domestic organiza- 
tion, or customs of the English, for they are 
contented nowhere: they appear tormented by 
arage of locomotion which drives them from 
town to country, from their native land to other 
countries—from their estates to the sea-side. It 
isa matter of litthe moment to them whether 
they shall be happier at this place than at that ; 
their great object is, not to be to-morrow where 
they are to-day. The variety and amusement 
which other people seek in the exercise of their 
imagination, the English look for in a change of 
place: when they have exhausted land-journeys, 
they shut themselves up within the narrow 
wooden walls of a yacht—behold them exposed 
to the inconveniences and dangers of the sea, 
sailing about without definite end or purpose, 
unlimited as to time, without prospect of present 
or future enjoyment, and already looking for- 
ward to the end of that pleasure they are about 
to indulge in.” 

It must not be inferred from these ex- 
tracts, that the writer is prejudiced against 
England, and treats the English with little 
respect: on the contrary, he speaks soberly 
and civilly enough; but we have purposely 
chosen such passages as point out what he 
conceives to be bad in our social system, 
or in the people. The courtesies and little 


civil commentaries with which his work is 
graced throughout, we have no doubt the 
English reader can readily enough imagine. 

Commerce and Industry. — “ English com- 
merce is, in its present state, one of the 
most astonishing miracles of a civilization ar- 
rived at the highest point which it can at- 
tain. Her establishments by sea and land, 
the importance and activity of her transac- 
tions, the number of arms she employs, the 
circulation she gives to capital, the discoveries 
she originates in every branch of human know- 
ledge, her achievements, in fine, in everything 
she has undertaken, have no parallel in past or 
present times. And even though she should 
be reduced to less gigantic proportions, the 
recoliection of what she was will dwell in the 
memory of nations, and her efforts and suc- 
cesses will be ranged among the most powerful 
levers which have ever been wielded to create a 


| revolution in the ideas and in the actual position 
| of society. 


‘* English industry is on a par with her com- 
merce. In no other country has industry been 
so developed ; in none has it attained an equal 
degree of prosperity. Nowhere is it more 
economical in the employment of its means— 
more adroit in its contrivances—happier in its 
results. There is not a want, not a caprice 
for which it has not ever-ready resources. It 
bends to every thing, and adapts itself to every 
thing, but has unfortunately proved too eager 
to substitute machinery for hand-labour. Thus 


while the nation is enriched, whole classes are | : i 
| a system is a sort of Procrustean bed not made 


impoverished, and individuals are deprived by 
thousands of the means of subsistence. In the 
midst of all this manufacturing pre-eminence 


| created by machinery, whole families die of 


hunger, and fall to the charge, not of the ma- 
nufacturer, who turns to his own profit the 
greater part of the sum economised by the ex- 
tinction of their labour, but of the community 
at large, which does not, like the manufacturer, 
reap any advantage from the suflerings entailed 
by the adoption of machinery. 

“ English industry is proud of its success, and 
claims great credit to itself for the low prices 
at which it disposes of its produce. It must 
be admitted that, in appearance, prices are not 


| so high as they formerly were, but they would 


| owing to the introduction of machinery. 





cease to appear reasonable if augmented as they 
ought to be, by the addition of the sum which 
the consumer is obliged to pay for the support 
of those whose labour has become valueless, 
The 
reduction in the price of manufactured articles 
is, therefore, only felt by foreigners, who pay 
less, inasmuch as they are not called upon to 
support those living beings who have ceased to 
be put in motion, and have, accordingly, been 
thrown out of bread.” 

The Thames.—“ The aspect of the Thames 
claims in its turn the observer's attention. No 
river ever bore on its bosom a greater number 


| of vessels, or lent its aid to a more active navi- 
| gation. 


It presents the most animated coup- 
d’eil—it is a water city, with its streets, its 
lines, its quarters, its hospitals, its churches, its 
population, its manners, its customs, its laws. 
Nothing but a sight of the Thames can give 
one an idea of it. But where is this view to be 


| obtained ? Commerce has seized on both banks; 
; 
| she has even eneroached on the very bed of the 


river to build her establishments, reserving to 
herself but winding and narrow ways to trans- 
port thither all sorts of merchandise. It is 
only through the balustrades forming the para- 
pets of the bridges, or from the gliding barks 
that plough the waters, that one can seize the 
ensemble of a perspective which is unique in the 
world, holding admiration in continual exercise 
without exhausting it.” 
Here we must conclude for the present. 
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Character ; or, Jew 
By Mrs. Leman 
*Woman’s Love.’ 
Fox. 

Wirtnovr reading the name in the title-page, 
it would have been easy to trace in this work 
the hand of woman; not that it is weak, or 
frivolous, or superficial—qualities supposed 
by some to be the sure indicators of female 
handicraft ; but that there breathes from it 
that air of mingled gentleness, purity, and 
graceful sprightliness, in which woman is 
commonly so superior to the bearded and 
whiskered thing man. But it is not for the 
more feminine mental graces alone, that the 
work deserves attention : it manifests through- 
out a fine philosophical spirit; sparkles oc- 
casionally with wit of a clear water; and 
deepens at times into true pathos. The 
style, too, with the exception of a few faulty 
sentences, is unusually good: it is elastic 
and vigorous; speaks well and briefly. ‘The 
writer says, in her short preface : 

“To invite thinking rather than to give my 
own thoughts—to invite that train of thinking 
that will make us more liberal, more conside- 
rate towards each other, are among the motives 
from which I write. 

“T desire to be identified with no system. In 
each, perhaps, there is good; to that portion in 
each I should wish to cleave; but, in general, 


for Humanity to lie on, but one on which it is 
endeavoured to make Humanity lie. 

“ Few are fitted to be moral dictators: all to 
be moral doers. Among the latter, in the wide 
vineyard of the world, I seek to be a fellow- 
labourer.” 

Most true it is that she does “ invite think- 
ing,” but it is by “ giving her own thoughts” 
that she chiefly accomplishes it. As a mere 
story, the work has, except occasionally, no 
great interest. Its very title announces it as 
mainly a tracing of character; and to object, 
therefore, that it contains no very stirring and 
well-compacted story, would be as unreason- 
able as to censure a gallery of avowed por- 
traits, chiefly, because they are not historical 
pictures. ‘ Character’ ought to be exten- 
sively read: but when we consider by what 
class of minds, and for what qualities, novels 
are generally in request, we fear that “ fit 
audience” will be comparatively few. By 
every woman it ought to be especially prized ; 
as a bold and brilliant advocation of the natu- 
ral dignity and the natural rights of the sex. 
Few of the intelligent daughters of Eve, we 
think, and perhaps not many of her sons, 
could rise from a careful perusal of the work, 
without feeling that the exercise of intellect, 
and the impulse to high and liberal sentiment, 
which they are so well calculated to bring 
into action, have tended to make them, for 
a time at least, wiser and better beings. 

That there are some improbabilities in the 
story, that the style of the dialogue is at 
times deficient in characteristic propriety, we 
do not deny; but these feelings are—compa- 
ratively with the counterbalancing beauties, 
and with the importance of the truths main- 
tained—of slight importance, and easily dis- 
coverable, without the index finger of the 
critic. 

Peter Coverley, an old bachelor, is a strange 


| mixture of generosity, revengelulness, and 


splenetic humour. We were inclined to give, 
as a specimen of him, the introductory chap- 
ter; but the following will, perhaps, give a 
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ance with the better educated order of American 

ntlemen, is certainly very pleasing. There is 
a sort of republican plainness and simplicity in 
their address, quite in harmony with the insti- 
tutions of their country. An American bows 
less than an Englishman ; he deals less in mere 
conversational forms and expressions of civility ; 
he pays few or no compliments ; makes no un- 
meaning or overstrained professions; but he 
takes you by the hand with a cordiality which 
at once intimates, that he is disposed to regard 
youasafriend. Of that higher grace of man- 
ner, inseparable perhaps from the artificial dis- 
tinctions of European society, and of which even 
those most conscious of its hollowness, cannot 
always resist the attraction, few specimens are 


is yet unfinished. This surely is mere waste | 
of life and labour. Where a poet or painter has 
a strong grasp of his subject, he finds no diffi- 
culty in embodying his conceptions. The idea 
which requires years of fostering, and must be 
cherished and cockered into life, is seldom worth 
the cost of its nurture. Mr. Alston should re- 
member that a tree is judged by the quantity as 
well as by the quality of its fruit. Had Raphael, 


, Rubens, or Titian, adopted such a process of 


| is watched in this country not without emo- 


of course to be found, in a country like the | 


United States; but of this I am sure, that such 
areception as I have experienced in New York, 


js far more gratifying to a stranger, than the | “ ° is . 
ee hoe bg | management of the navy is a department in which 
| the mob, everywhere else triumphant, never 


farce of ceremony, however gracefully it may be 
performed.” 


He visited Dr. Hosack—a name favour- | 


ably known in this country; he has other 
employments than literature :— 

“ Dr. Hosack was a farmer, and took great 
interest in the laudable, but expensive amuse- 
ment of improving his estate. He had imported 


sheep and cattle from England, of the most | 


improved breeds, and in this respect promised 
to be a benefactor to his neighbourhood. I am 


not much of a farmer, and found the Doctor | 


sagacious about long horns and short legs, in a 
degree which impressed me with a due con- 
sciousness of my ignorance. The farm offices 
were extensive and well arranged, and contained 
some excellent horses. A pair of powerful car- 


riage horses, in particular, attracted my admi- | 


ration. In this country these fine animals cost 
only two hundred dollars. In London, I am 
sure, that under Tattersall’s hammer they would 
not fetch less than three hundred guineas.” 


The history of the young Haytian—the 
son of an eminent general, but who had a 
cross in his blood—almost tempts us to plunge 
into the great question of slavery, that plague 
spot on the white bosom of America :— 


“On landing, he enquired for the best hotel, 
and directed his baggage to be conveyed there. 
He was rudely refused admittance, and tried 
several others with similar result. At length 
he was forced to take up his abode in a misera- 
ble lodging-house kept by a Negro woman. The 
pride of the young Haytian, (who, sooth to say, 
was something of a dandy, and made imposing 
display of gold chains and brooches, ) was sadly 
galled by this, and the experience of every hour 
tended further to confirm the conviction, that, 
in this country, he was regarded as a degraded 
being, with whom the meanest white man would 
hold it disgraceful to associate. In the evening 
he went to the theatre, and tendered his money 
to the box-keeper. It was tossed back to him, 
with a disdainful intimation, that the place for 
persons of his colour was the upper gallery. 

“On the following morning, my countryman, 
who had frequently been a guest at the table of 
his father, paid him a visit. He found the 
young Haytian in despair. All his dreams of 
pleasure were gone, and he returned to his na- 
tive island by the first conveyance, to visit the 
United States no more.” 


At Boston he meets with a painter, whose 
merits are well known in this country—and 
not only known, but admired. 


“ Boston can boast having produced some emi- 
nent artists, at the head of whom is Mr. Alston, 
a painter, confessedly of fine taste, if not of high 
genius. His taste, however, unfortunately ren- 
ders him too fastidious a critic on his own per- 
formances, and he has now been upwards of ten 
years in painting an historical subject, which 





elaboration, how many of the noblest specimens 
of art would have been lost to the world!” 

We shall now pick interesting passages at 
random: the growth of the American navy 


tion :— 

* Everything in these navy yards is conducted 
with admirable judgment; for the plain reason, | 
as the Americans themselves assure me, that the 


venture to interfere. ‘There is good sense in 
this abstinence. ‘The principles of government 
which are applicable to a civil community would 
make sad work in a man-of-war. The moment 
a sailor is afloat he must cast the slough of de- 
mocracy, and both in word and action cease to 
be a free man. Every ship is necessarily a des- 
potism, and the existence of anything like a 
deliberative body is utterly incompatible with 
safety. The necessity of blind obedience is im- 
perious, though it is not easy to understand 
how those accustomed to liberty and equality 
on shore, can readily submit to the rigours of 
naval discipline.” 

It is more in sorrow, than for the sake of 
giving pain, that we touch on the black po- | 
pulation of the United States: liberty and 
slavery are sounds quite out of harmony. 
Who can read the following graphic account 
of a sale of human flesh and blood, among 
men calling themselves free, without a shud- 
der ?—it happened at New Orleans :— 

“One of the first human beings whom I 
happened to see thus sold was a poor woman, 
apparently dying of a consumption. She was | 
emaciated, her voice was husky and feeble, and | 
her proper place was evidently the hospital, It 
was with difficulty she was raised upon the 
table. ‘Now, gentlemen, here is Mary!’ said 
the auctioneer; ‘ a clever house-servant and | 


an excellent cook. Bid me something for this | 
valuable lot. She has only one fault, gentlemen, 
and that is shamming sick. She pretends to 
be ill, but there is nothing more the matter | 
with her than there is with me at this moment. | 
Put her up, gentlemen,—shall 1 say a hundred | 
dollars to begin with? Will nobody say a hun- 
dred dollars for Mary, a clever servant and | 
excellent cook? Thank you, sir, fifty—well, 
fifty dollars is bid for her.’ Here the auctioneer | 
stopped for a minute or two, while several men 
began feeling the poor woman's ribs, and putting 
questions as to her health. 

* * Are you well?’ asked one man. 

“© Oh, no, I am very ill.’ 

* «What is the matter with you ?’ 

“© *T have a bad cough and pain in my side.’ 

“ * How long have you had it?’ 

“ «Three months and more.’ 

“Here the auctioneer finding such interro- 
gatories did not tend to enhance the value of the 
lot, again went on. ‘ Never mind what she says, 
gentlemen, | told you she was a shammer. Her 
health is good enough. Damn her humbug. 
Give her a touch or two of the cow-hide, and 
I'll warrant she'll do your work. Speak, gen- 
tlemen, before I knock her down. Seventy 
dollars only bid,—going, going, going, gone!’ 
The sale concluded amid sundry jests, at the 
expence of the purchaser. ‘ A bloody good lot 
of skin and bone,’ said one. ‘I guess that ’ere 
woman will soon be food for the land-crabs,’ 


| Talleyrand.” 


said another; and amid such atrocious merri- 
ment the poor dying creature was led off.’ 

We shall, probably, return to this work, 
for it contains much valuable information, 
and many clever sketches. 





England and the English. By the Author 
of ‘Pelham,’ &c. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

“Ts work,” says the author, in his preface, 

“is intended as a criticism. It will inquire 

into the existent character of the English 

people, and the construction and bearings of 
their social system: it will examine the pre- 
sent state of their religion—their morals— 
their education, and their literature; and 


' from hence it will proceed to a brief survey 


of the political position in which they are now 
placed.”’—That the author should be able to 
discourse pleasantly, eloquently, and inge- 
niously on all these topics, no one can doubt; 
that he should be able, with these materials, 


| to compose two volumes, which no man of 


thought or taste can hesitate to read or fail 
to be pleased with, is also equally obvious ; 
but that any man not past thirty years of 
age, having written six novels, sat in two par- 
liaments, had for several years the editorship 
of a Magazine—should be able to take a 
profound and comprehensively critical view 
of all the interests and characteristics of his 


| country, so as to discern all the complexities 


of causes, all the sources of evil, and all the 
capabilities of correction—is next to impos- 
sible. To take, as it were, the whole island 
into one’s hand, toexamine it microscopically, 
to analyze it scientifically, to dissect it with 
dexterity, is no easy task: it requires more 
years than Mr. Bulwer has lived ; it demands 
an unruffled quietude of spirit, and the energy 
of a silent rather than the fierceness of an 
ardent spirit. The author informs us, that 
“he has mixed largely with all classes, and, 
by a constitutional coolness or loneliness of 
mind, has maintained himself aloof from the 
prejudices of sectarianism and the interests 
of faction.” We cannot, however, refrain 


| from remarking, that, in spite of this “ con- 


stitutional coolness,’ we have observed some 
traces of a very unconstitutional warmth in 
these volumes—we would particularly refer 
to Vol. ii. p. 258. Now, as to the extensive- 
ness of Mr. Bulwer’s acquaintance with va- 


| rious classes of society, we may observe, that 


the very great variety of his knowledge is 


| hostile to its profundity; and he aims at too 


comprehensive a grasp, to have sufficient 
power over the subject that he handles. 

The work is divided into five books. The 
first is entitled, a “ View of the English Cha- 
racter—inscribed to his Excellency Prince 
In this book, the generally 
recognized characteristics of the English are 
well set forth—their unsocialness, and their 
love of money, in a word, their John Bull- 
ism; and without exaggeration or satire. 
Much is said of the influence of the aristo- 
cracy, and of the imitative pride and ambition 
which it diffuses through the mass of society: 
yet, as this influence is owing to the union of 
the aristocratic branch with the plebeian, it 
is rather a good than an evil, for the activity 
of ambition, where any may rise, is preferable 
to that stagnant jealousy where the distinc- 
tion of caste is more indelibly drawn. ‘The 
political strength and commercial wealth of 
England, is in a great measure owing to the 
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rapidity of circulation and ease of locomotion ; | 


to good horses, good roads, rail-ways, and 
steam-engines ;—in like manner, its moral 
and intellectual character is exalted by the 
wide and facile sweep which is given to am- 
bition :-— 


“These mystic, shifting, and various shades | 


of graduation, these shot-silk colours of society 
produce this effect: That people have no exact 
and fixed position—that by acquaintance alone 
they may rise to look down on their superiors— 
that while the rank gained by intellect, or by 
interest, is open but to few, the rank that may 
be obtained by fashion seems delusively to be 
open to all. Hence, in the first place, that eter- 
nal vying with each other; that spirit of show; 
that lust of imitation, which characterize our 
countrymen and countrywoment These quali- 


ties so invariably observed by foreigners have | 


never yet been ascribed to their true origin. I 
think [I have succeeded in tracing their cause 
as national characteristics to the peculiar nature 
of our aristocratical influence. As wealth pro- 
cures the alliance and respect of nobles, wealth 
is affected even where not possessed; and, 
fashion, which is the creature of an aristocracy, 
can only be obtained by resembling the fashion- 
able; hence, each person imitates his fellow, 
and hopes to purchase the respectful opinion 
of others by renouncing the independence of 


as 


opinion for himself.” 

This is all very true, and very good; for, in 
spite of the ill-feelings and jealousies which 
this social fluctuation gives occasion to, it 
would be a much greater evil, if the sole de- 
sire of men in a state of society were merely 
to furnish themselves with food and clothing : 


and, great as may be the respect paid to | 


wealth, it would be a much greater evil if a 
similar respect were paid to poverty. 


“ To | 


be rich, becomes a merit; to be poor, an | 


offence.” Certainly—nor can all the logic 
or eloquence of Mr. Bulwer ever effect a re- 
volution in this feeling. The dislike which 
the English bear to poverty, is a proof of thei 

humanity —we are not speaking paradoxi- 
cally, but seriously ;—and the solution is plain 
—we are by our sympathy affected painfully 
at the sight of poverty: if we were hard- 
hearted, and had no feeling for the destitute, 
the starving, the naked, people might be as 
poor as they pleased. Our love of virtue is 
also concerned in the sentiment, for, in many 
instances, poverty is the offspring of vice, and 
the parent of crime. 

Mr. Bulwer speaks of our dislike to foreign- 
ers, and intimates that it is much abated— 
“We no longer hate the French. We have 
a greater sympathy with, than an aversion to 
foreigners in general. We have enlarged 
the boundaries of patriotism, and are becom- 
ing citizens of the world. Our ancient dis- 
like to foreigners, was not a vague and igno- 
rant prejudice alone, nor was it solely the 
growth of an insular situation in the map of 
the globe; it was a legacy which was be- 
queathed to us by our history. ‘The ancient 
record of our empire, is a series of foreign 
conquests over the natives. ‘The Roman, 
the Saxon, the Dane, the Norman, succes- 
sively taught to the indigenous inhabitant a 
tolerably well-founded antipathy to foreign- 
ers. 

This is not quite a true, nor altogether a 
plausible account of the matter. We have 
never been subdued since the Norman con- 
quest; and there is nothing in the way of an- 
cestry that better pleases an Englishman than 
to fancy that his family came in with the Con- 





queror. How is it then, that with such a 
predominance of Norman ancestry we should 
hate the French? It is not so much hatred 
towards them, as want of sympathy with them. 
Climate and dict make a great difference. To 
our feelings, a Frenchman who has been in 
England twenty years is as good as an Eng- 
lishman; clouds and roast beef have sobered 
him; and, by parity of reasoning, an English- 
man who has been in France twenty years is 
as bad as a Frenchman—we cannot sympa- 
thize with his liveliness and gabble: in this 
feeling there is nothing ethical, it is merely 
an instinctive antipathy, like that of cat and 
dog; but, since the peace, the cats and dogs 
have become better acquainted with each 
other. 

The first book is closed by a chapter con- 
taining sketches or specimens of several 
varieties of English characters, truly and hap- 
pily drawn, yet somewhat broad and general. 
This was a good thought; it relieves the 
dryness of dissertation, and makes us feel that 
the book is of life and of the living. It would 
be a fine exercise for Mr. Bulwer’s powers of 
discrimination if he were to take one or two 
of these general characters and split them 
into various species. 

The second book is called “Society and 
Manners.’ 
and unaffected ; truths are distinctly stated, 
and characters pourtrayed without exaggera- 
tion. The following letter is surely not an 
invention. An author, whose name is Nokes, 
has sent three plays, two novels, and thirty 
poems to a literary man for correction and 
for publication. In two days this letter fol- 
lows them :— 

“ Sirn,—When, on Wednesday last, I sent to 
your house, my humble attempts soliciting your 
attention in the most respectful language; I cer- 


tainly did expect, in common courtesy, to have | 


| stands the best. 





a 
—his face, how composed; yet what are his 
words—‘ Fly the wrath thatis to come.—Think 
of your immortal souls. Remember, oh, remem. 
ber! how terrible is the responsibility of life;— 
how strict the account!—how suddenly it may 
be demanded!’ Are these his words? ‘they are 
certainly of passionate import, and they are 
doled forth in the tone of a lazy man saying, 
‘John, how long is it to dinner?’ Why, if the 
calmest man in the world were to ask a game- 
keeper not to shoot his favourite dog, he would 
speak with a thousand times more energy; and 
yet this preacher is endeavouring to save the 
souls of a whole parish—of all his acquaintance 
—all his friends—all his relations—his wife (the 
lady in the purple bonnet, whose sins no man 
doubtless knows better) and his six children, 
whose immortal welfare must be still dearer to 
him than their temporal advancement; and yet 
what a wonderful command over his emotions! 
I never saw a man so cool in my life! ‘ But my 
dear Sir,’ says the fashionable purist, ‘ that cool- 
ness is decorum ; it is the proper characteristic 
of a clergyman of the established church.” 
The fourth book, called, “ View ofthe In- 
tellectual Spirit of the Time,” discusses Lite- 
rature, the Drama, and the Fine Arts; and it 
is in this book that there appears a little lack 
of that “ constitutional coolness” which the 
author lays claim to in the preface. The 


; : : ., | book is closed by a chapter of supplementary 
It is throughout light, cheerful, | : : 


characters, which have the fauit of individu- 
ality—they are rather strong than flattering 
likenesses—they have no interest but for their 
individuality, and individuals are not immor- 
tal. On the whole, this book pleases us the 
least; and it ought to please us the most, be- 
cause it is on a topic which the author under- 
There is a very pretty pas- 


| sage in the syntax of the Eton Grammar, 
| which all literary men should remember— 


received, cre this, a reply. I am conscious that | 


you have many engagements that you doubtless 
think of superior consequence to the task of 
reading my compositions; but there are others, 
Sir, who have thought highly of what you appa- 
rently despise. But enough—I beg you will 
immediately send back, by the bearer, ALL THE 
PAPERS which, trusting to your reported sym- 
pathy with men of letters, I had the folly to 
trouble you with. To me at least they are of 
importance. 
“Tam, Sir, 
‘© Your cbedient servant, 
“Joun SAMUEL NOKEs.” 

The remarks on the Poor Laws and the 
Factory System are such as may be seen else- 
where in great abundance. 

Book the third bears for its title, “ Survey 
of the State of Education, Aristocratic and 
Popular, and of the general Influences of 


Morality and Religion in England.” The 


| journals. 
‘ 


substance of it is the old complaint of the 


exclusive system adopted in public schools 
and universities. On the subject of Religion, 
as exhibited in its public services, the foilow- 
ing may suffice :— 

““Waik into that sacred and well-filled edifice, 
—it is a fashionable church: you observe how 
well cleaned and well painted it is; how fresh 
the brass nails and the red cloth seem in the 
gentlefolks’ pews; how respectable the clerk 





| looks—the curate, too, is considered a very gen- 


tlemanlike young man.—The rector is going to 
begin the sermon: he is a very learned man, 
people say he will be a bishop one of these days, 
for he edited a Greck play, and was private 
tutor to Lord Glitter.—Now observe him—his 
voice, how monotonous !—his manner, how cold! 





| to any other publisher. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emoliit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 

Ifa man can subdue his anger, he does 
himse!f a very great service; he lengthens 
life—he improves his digestion—he enlarges 
his knowledge—he defeats his enemies, and 
perhaps converts them into friends. Well, 
but Mr. Bulwer may say, “I don’t care for 
their friendship.” ‘Then why do you care 
for their enmity?” + 

+ That we may set Mr. Bulwer a good example, as 
well as give him good advice, we have resolved te 
confine to a note a few words of comment on a some- 
what gratuitous and provoking piece of folly, of which 
he has becn guilty. ‘That the editor of Colburn’s Ma- 
gazine shoule be on good terms with the editor of Col- 
burn’s Literury Gazetie—“a double cherry, seeming 
parted”—is one of the natural consequences of trade 
sympathies; but Mr. Bulwer is not, therefore, at liberty 
to scatter insinuations against tue independence of other 
iowever, let him be heard: F 
The influence of certain booksellers upon certain 
Reviews, is a ery that has been much raised by Reviews 
in which ¢hose booksellers bad no share. 1 know one 
instance of a celebrated and influential weekly journal, 
which was accused, by certain of its rivals, of favouring 
a bookseller who had a snare in its property. On Jook- 
ing over the Nesiew, wiich tay curiosity excited to see 
which party was right, I certainly calculated that a 
greater proportion of books belonging to the bookseller 
in question had been severely treated, than was con- 
sistent with the ratio of praise and censure appertaming 
the danger to which the pulnic 


























| are exposed is more latent: the influence of acquaint 


anoe is far greater, and more difficult to guard against, 
than that of booksellers.” 

As the Literary Gazette assumes that itself is the 
“intluential journa’” referred to, we must conclude, that 
“ the rival, in which fhose booksellers have uo share, 
is the Athenaum. In few words, then—and so mean 
an insinuation ought to be dismissed in a very few 
words—we tell Mr. Bulwer, that neither “ those’’, nor 


| other booksellers, have any, the remotest, interest m 


this paper. And now to the general question. Mr. 
Bulwer, it appears, satisfied himself, by examination, 
that no unfair preference was given to certain publishers 
in the journal referred to. Being naturally a little cu- 
rious on this subject, and desirous of tracking the foot- 
steps of the inquirer, and, presuming that hisown work 
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The fifth and last book treats of Politics, 
and we shall not therefore concern ourselves 
with it. 

Our opinion of the work is, as we said be- 
fore, that it attempts too much; there are 
topics enough in it for a man’s whole l'fe; and, 
if Mr. Bulwer would become his own com- 
mentator, and convert chapters into volumes, 
with the steady application of his powers, he 
would find an employment interesting to 
himself and acceptable to his readers. 





A Collection of the Familiar Letters and | 
Miscellaneous Papers of Benjamin Prank- 
lin. Now for the first time published. 
Boston: Bowen; London, Kennett. 

Tuere is not much in this collection, yet it 

js interesting, and the more so because the 

letters are of a purely private character, and 
we get from them an insight into the feel- 
ings of the man :—here he is seen in his 
domestic circle, surrounded by relatives and 
friends, anxious for their welfare and their 
happiness, warm-hearted, sincere, and full of 

a generous sympathy with old and young. 

They are written with the same simplicity 

and ease which characterize all his writings. 
The following, are pleasant specimens of 

his playful style :— 
To Miss Catherine Ray, Block Island. 
“ Philadelphia, 4 March, 1755. 
“Dear Katy,—Your kind letter of January 
20th is but just come to hand, and I take this 
first opportunity of acknowledging the favour. 

It gives me great pleasure to hear that you got 

home safe and well that day. I thought too 

much was hazarded, when I saw you put off to 
sea in that very little skiff, tossed by every wave. 


had undergone the ordinary period of gestation, we 
turned to the “ influential journal’, and found the fol- 
lowing leading articles at the several and consecutive 
dates named :— 





| Books pub- | 
lished by | 


Sept. 8 Bentley. 
15 | 


Mr. Bulwer’s Dramatic Report. 
— 22 | Bentley. 
— 29 Longman. 

Oct. 6! 

- 12 | 
| 
| | 
| 





| Miss Landon’s Scrap Book. 
Taylor’s Lite—in which the Editor 
of the Lit. Gaz. was so person- 
ally alluded to, that he thought it 
necessary to come forward with 
| explanations and bis name. 
— 20 | Longman. 
—- 7 | Bentley. 
3} 


Nov. Bentley. 
— 10 | Longman. 
-WV | Andrews. 


— 24 | Bentley. 
Dec. 1 | Bentley. 








“ The influence of acquaintance” is, we confess, sadly 
manifest here ; but still, trade influences beat it by nine 
to two, and then it is twelve toone Longman, Bentley, 
and “ Acquaintance,” against all the world! Surely 
it is bad policy, with these facts to stare us in the face 
the moment we open the volume, to compel us to refer 
to it by such assertions. As to the “ influence of ac- 
quaintance”’ the objection holds against ail critics: an 
independent man is no more exposed to it than Vr. Bul- 
wer himself, or any, the merest bookseller’s hireling; all 
inferences, therefore, deduced from the arzument, with 
Special reference, are absurd. But, if a critic is so infiu- 
enced by acquaintance, it would surely add something 
to the bias, if the “* acquaintance”’ sent iim: proof-sheets 
ot his work six weeks before publication; nor do we see 
that it would correct this dishonest inclination if the ac- 
quaintance were to transmit, about the same time,an ele- 
gantlittle silver standish, wits au exquisite little perfuin- 
ed note, overflowing with the most gratifying litte com- 
pliments about cementing iriendship. ilowever, against 
reviewing “ acquaintance,” we have Mr, bulwer’s 
protest: against sending an early copy to a reviewer, 
he is, in another part of his work, equally eloguent—it 
may be a “‘ devilish bad book,’’ but the critic ** must 
then be civil’”—but all this is beside the question.— Mr. 
Bulwer did not send us the proof-sheets of « Encl: 
and the English’ six weeks betore publication, and we 
do not accept silver standishes. 
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But the call was strong and just—a sick parent. 
I stood on the shore, and looked after you, till 
I could no longer distinguish you, even with my 
glass; then returned to your sister's, praying 
for your safe passage. ‘Towards evening all 
agreed that you must certainly be arrived before 
that time, the we having been so favour- 
able; which made me more easy and cheerful, 
for I had been truly concerned for you. 

“T left New England slowly, and with great 
reluctance. Shert day’s journeys, and loitering 
visits on the road, for three or four weeks, 
manifested my unwillingness to quit a country, 
inwhich I drew my first breath, spent my earliest 
and most pleasant days, and had now received 
so many fresh marks of the people’s goodness 
and benevolence, in the kind and affectionate 
treatment I had everywhere met with. I almost 























forgot I had a home, till | was more than half 


way towards it; till I had, one by one, parted 
with all my New England friends, and was got 
into the western borders of Connecticut, among 
mere strangers. Then, like an old man, who, 
having buried all he loved in this world, begins 
to think of heaven, I began to think of ane 
wish for home; and as I drew nearer, I found 
the attraction stronger and stronger. My 
diligence and speed increased with my impa- 
tience. I drove on violently, and made such 
long stretches, that a very few days brought me 
to my own house, and to the arms of my good 
old wife and children, where I remain, thanks 
to God, at present well and happy. 

“ Persons subject to the hyp, complain of the 
north-east wind, as increasing their malady, 
But since you promised to send me kisses in 
that wind, and I find you as good as your word, 
’tis to me the gayest wind that blows, and gives 
me the best spirits. I write this during a north- 
east storm of snow, the greatest we have had 
this winter. Your favors come mixed with the 
snowy fleeces, which are pure as your virgin 
innocence, white as your lovely bosom, and—as 
cold. But let it warm towards some worthy 
young man, and may heaven bless you both 
with every kind of happiness. 

“* 1 desired Miss Anna Ward to send you 
over a little book I left with her, for your amuse- 
ment in that Jonely island, 

“ My respects to your good father, and mo- 
ther, and sister. Let me often hear of your 
welfare, since it is not likely I shall ever again 
have the pleasure of seeing you. Accept mine, 
and my wile’s sincere thanks for the many 
civilities I receive from you and your relations ; 
and do me the justice to believe me, dear girl, 

** Your afiectionate, faithful friend, 
and humble servant, 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 








Yo Miss Catherine Ray. 
« Philadelphia, 11 September, 1755. 

* Begone, business, for an hour at least, and 
let me chat a little with my Katy. 

** | have now before me, my dear girl, three 
of your favors, viz. of March the 3rd, March the 
20th, and May the Ist. The first 1 received 
just before I set out on a long journey, and the 
others while I was on that journey, which held 
me near six weeks. Since my return, I have 
been in such a perpetual hurry of public affairs 
of various kinds, as renders it impracticable for 
me to keep up my private correspondences, even 
those that afiorded me the greatest pleasure. 

“ You ask ia your last, how I do, and what I 
am doing, and whether everybody loves me yet, 
and why I make them do so. 

“In regard to the first, i can say, thanks to 
God, that 1 do not remember | was ever better. 
I still relish all the pleasures of life, that atem- 
perate man can in reason desire, and through 
iavor 1 have them ail in my power. This happy 
situation shall coutinue as long as God pleases, 
who knows what is best for his creatures, and I 















hope will enable me to bear with patience and 
dutiful submission any change he may think fit 
to make, that is less agreeable. As to the se- 
cond question, I must confess (but don’t you 
be jealous), that many more people love me 
now, than ever did before; for since 1 saw you, 
I have been enabled to do some general services 
to the country, and to the army, for which both 
have thanked and praised me, and say they love 
me. They say so, as you used to do; and if I 
were to ask any favours of them, they would, 
perhaps, as readily refuse me; so that I find 
little real advantage in being beloved, but it 
pleases my humor. * * * 

“T enclose you the songs you write for, and 
with them your Spanish letter with a translation. 
I honor that honest Spaniard for loving you. It 
showed the goodness of his taste and judgment. 
But you must forget him, aud bless some worthy 
young Englishman. 

“ You have spun a long thread, five thousand 
and twenty-two yards. It will reach almost 
from Rhode Island hither. I wish I had hold 
of one end of it, to pull you tome. But you 
would break it rather than come. The cords 
of love and friendship are longer and stronger, 
and in times past have drawn me farther ; even 
back from England to Philadelphia. I guess 
that some of the same kind will one day draw 
you out of thatisland. * * * 

“ The cheeses, particularly one of them, were 
excellent. All our friends have tasted it, and 
all agree that it exceeds any English cheese 
they ever tasted. 

“ Mrs. Franklin was very proud, that a young 
lady should have so much regard for her old 


husband, as to send him such a present. We 
talk of you every time it comes to table. She 


is sure you are a sensible girl, and a notable 
housewife, and talks of bequeathing me to you 
as a legacy; but I ought to wish you a better, 
and hope she will live these hundred years ; for 
we are grown cold together, and if she has any 
faults, 1 am so used to them that I don’t per- 
ceive them; as the song says, 

Some faults we have all, and so may my Joan, 

But then they ’re exceedingly small ; 

And now 1’m used to ’em, they ’re just like my own, 

1 scarcely can see them at all, 

My dear friends, 

I scarcely cau see them at all. 

Indeed, I begin to think she has none, as I 
think of you. Andsince she is willing I should 
love you, as much as you are willing to be loved 
by me, let us join in wishing the old lady a long 
life and a happy. 

“With her respectful compliments to you, to 
your good mother and sisters, present mine, 
though unknown, and believe me to be, dear girl, 

“Your affectionate friend 
and humble servant, 
“B, FRANKLIN.” 
_— 
To Mrs. Hewson. 
« Philadelphia, 6 May, 1786. 

*¢ My dear Friend,—A long winter has past, 
and I have not had the pleasure of a line from 
you, acquainting me with your and your chil- 
dren’s welfare, since I left England. 1 suppose 
you have been in Yorkshire, out of the way and 
knowledge of opportunities; for I will not think 
you have forgotten me. 

‘lo make me some amends, I received a 
few days past a large pacquet from Mr. Wil- 
liams, dated September, 1776, near ten years 
since, containing three letters from you, one of 
December 12, 1775. ‘This pacquet had been 
received by Mr. Bache, after my departure for 
France, lay dormant among his papers during 
all my absence, and has just now broke out upon 
me, like words, that had been, as somebody says, 
congealed in northern air. "Therein I find all the 
pleasing little family history of your children ; 
liow Walliam had begun to spell, overcoming, 
by strength of memory, all the difficulty occa- 
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sioned by the common wretched alphabet, while 
you were convinced of the utility of our new 
one; how Tom, genius-like, struck out new 
paths, and, relinquishing the old names of the 
letters, called U bell, and P bottle; how Eliza 
began to grow jolly, that is, fat and handsome, 
resembling aunt Rooke, whom I used to call 
my lovely. Together with all the then news of 
lady Blount’s having produced at length a boy; 
of Dolly’s being well, and of poor good Cathe- 
rine’s decease; of your affairs with Muir & At- 
kinson, and of their contract for feeding the fish 
in the channel; of the Vinys and their jaunt to 
Cambridge in the long carriage; of Dolly’s 
journey to Wales with Mrs. Scott; of the 
Wilkeses, the Pearces, Elphinstones, &c. :— 
concluding with a kind of promise, that, as soon 
as the ministry and Congress agreed to make 
peace, I should have you with me in America. 
That peace has been some time made; but, 
alas! the promise is not yet fulfilled. 

“TI have found my family here in health, 
good circumstances, and well respected by their 
fellow citizens. The companions of my youth 
are indeed almost all departed, but I find an 
agreeable society among their children and 
grandchildren. I have public business enough 
to preserve me from ennui, and private amuse- 
ment besides in conversation, books, my garden, 
and cribbage. Considering our well furnished, 
plentiful market as the best of gardens, I am 
turning mine, in the midst of which my house 
stands, into grass plots and gravel walks, with 
trees and flowering shrubs. Cards we some- 
times play here, in long winter evenings, but it 
is as they play at chess, not for money, but for 
honour, or the pleasure of beating one another. 
This will not be quite a novelty to you, as you 
may remember we played together in that man- 
ner, during the winter at Passy. I have indeed 
now and then a little compunction, in reflecting 
that I spend time so idly; but another reflec- 
tion comes to relieve me, whispering, ‘ You 
know that the soul is immortal ; why then should 
you be such a niggard of a little time, when you 
have a whole eternity before you?’ So, being 
easily convinced, and, like other reasonable 
creatures, satisfied with a small reason, when it 
is in favour of doing what I have a mind to, I 
shuffle the cards again, and begin another game.” 


The following, with its sober sense, and 
considerate good feeling, will answer perhaps 
better to the received notion of the writer :— 

To Mrs. Jane Mecom. 
“© New York, 19 April, 1757. 

“ Dear Sister,—I wrote a few lines to you 
yesterday, but omitted to answer yours, relating 
to sister Douse. As having their own way is one 
of the greatest comforts of life to old people, I 
think their friends should endeavour to accom- 
modate them in that, as well as in anything else. 
When they have long lived in a house, it be- 
comes natural to them; they are almost as 
closely connected with it, as the tortoise with 
his shell; they die if you take them out of it; old 
folks and old trees, if you remove them, ’tis ten 
to one that you kill them; so let our good old 
sister be no more importuned on that nead. We 
are growing old fast ourselves, and shall expect 
the same kind of indulgences; if we give them, 
we shall have a right to receive them in our 
turn. 

“* And as to her few fine things, I think she 
is in the right not to sell them, and for the 
reason she gives, that they will fetch but little; 
when that little is spent, they would be of no 
further use to her; but perhaps the expectation 
of possessing them at her death, may make that 
person tender and careful of her, and helpful 
to her to the amount of ten times their value. 
If so, they are put to the best use they possibly 
can be. 

“I hope you visit sister as often as your 
affairs will permit, and afford her what assist- 





ance and comfort you can in her present situa- 
tion. Old age, infirmities, and poverty, joined, 
are afflictions enough. The neglect and slights 
of friends and near relations should never be 
added. People in her circumstances are apt to 
suspect this sometimes without cause ; appear- 
ances should therefore be attended to, in our 
conduct towards them, as well as realities. I 
write by this post to cousin Williams, to con- 
tinue his care, which I doubt not he will do.” 


We shall now extract a few scattered pas- 
sages. The following referred to the mar- 
riage of his nephew. 

“ IT don’t doubt but Benny will do very well 
when he gets to work ; but I fear his things from 
England may be so long a coming, as to occa- 
sion the loss of the rent. Would it not be better 
for you to move into the house? Perhaps not, 
if he is near being married. I know nothing of 
that affair, but what you write me, except that I 
think Miss Betsy a very agreeable, sweet-tem- 
pered, good girl, who has had a_housewifely 
education, and will make, to a good husband, a 
very good wife. Your sister and I have a great 
esteem for her, and if she will be kind enough 
to accept of our nephew, we think it will be his 
own fault if he is not as happy as the married 
state can make him. The family is a respect- 
able one, but whether there be any fortune I 
know not; and as you do not inquire about this 
particular, I suppose you think with me, that 
where everything else desirable is to be met 
with, that is not very material. If she does not 
bring a fortune she will help to make one. In- 
dustry, frugality, and prudent economy in a 
wife, are to a tradesman, in their effects, a for- 
tune; and a fortune sufficient for Benjamin, if 
his expectations are reasonable. We can only 
add, that, if the young lady and her friends are 
willing, we give our consent heartily, and our 
blessing.” 

The reader must remember that the letter 
from which the following passage is taken is 
dated 1763 :— 

“* Of all the enviable things England has, I 
envy it most its people. Why should that petty 
Island, which, compared to America, is but like 
a stepping-stone in a brook, scarce enough of it 
above water to keep one’s shoes dry; why, I 
say, should that little Island enjoy, in almost 
every neighbourhood, more sensible, virtuous, 
and elegant minds, than we can collect in ranging 
a hundred leagues of our vast forests? But’tis 
said the Arts delight to travel westward. You 
have effectually defended us in this glorious 
war, and in time you will improve us. After 
the first cares for the necessaries of life are 
over, we shall come to think of the embellish- 
ments. Already, some of our young geniuses 
begin to lisp attempts at painting, poetry, and 
music. We have a young painter now studying 
at Rome. Some specimens of our poetry I send 
you, which, if Dr. Hawkesworth’s fine taste 
cannot approve, his good heart will at least 
excuse.” 

Reason—Instinct—Enthusiasm.—“ All the way 
to Dover we were furnished with post-chaises, 
hung so as to lean forward, the top coming down 
over one’s eyes, like a hood, as if to prevent 
one’s seeing the country; which being one of 
my great pleasures, I was engaged in perpetual 
disputes with the innkeepers, ostlers, and pos- 
tillions, about getting the straps taken up a hole 
or two before, and let down as much behind, 
they insisting that the chaise leaning forward 
was an ease to the horses, and that the con- 
trary would kill them. 1 suppose the chaise 
leaning forward looks to them like a willingness 
to go forward, and that its hanging back shows 
reluctance. They added other reasons, that 
were no reasons at all, and made me, as upon a 
hundred other occasions, almost wish that man- 
kind had never been endowed with a reasoning 





faculty, since they know so little how to make 
use of it, and so often mislead themselves by it, 
and that they had been furnished with a good 
sensible instinct instead of it. * * #* 

* You ought not to wish yourself an enthy- 
siast. They have, indeed, their imaginary satis- 
factions and pleasures, but these are often 
balanced by imaginary pains and mortification, 
You can continue to be a good girl, and thereby 
lay a solid foundation for expected future hap- 
piness, without the enthusiasm that may per- 
haps be necessary to some others. As those 
beings, who have a good sensible instinct, have 
no need of reason, so those, who have reason to 
regulate their actions, have no occasion for en- 
thusiasm.” 

Paris in 1767— Umbrellas. —“ T must do Paris 
the justice to say, that in two points of cleanli- 
ness they exceed us. The water they drink, 
though from the river, they render as pure as 
that of the best spring, by filtering it through 
cisterns filled with sand; and the streets with 
constant sweeping are fit to walk in, though 
there is no paved footpath. Accordingly, many 
well-dressed people are constantly seen walking 
in them. The crowds of coaches and chairs for 
this reason is not so great. Men, as well as 
women, carry umbrellas in their hands, which 
they extend in case of rain or too much sun.” 

A Pennsylvania Debtor.—“ I write now to 
cousin Williams to press the payment of the 
bond. There has been forbearance enough on 
my part; seven years or more, without receiv- 
ing any principal or interest. It seems as if 
the debtor was like a whimsical man in Penn- 
sylvania, of whom it was said that, it being 


against his principle to pay interest, and against , _ 


his interest to pay the principal, he paid neither 
one nor the other.” 

The Choice of a Wife.—“ 1 knew a wise old 
man, who used to advise his young friends to 
choose wives out of a bunch; for where there 
were many daughters, he said, they improved 
each other, and from emulation acquired more 
accomplishments, knew more, could do more, 
and were not spoiled by parental fondness, as 
single children often are.” 

Old Friends.—“ In looking forward, twenty- 
five years seem a long period, but in looking 
back, how short! Could you imagine, that it is 
now full a quarter of a century since we were 
first acquainted? It was in 1757. During the 
greatest part of the time, I lived in the same 
house with my dear deceased friend, your 
mother; of course you and I conversed with 
each other much and often. It is to all our 
honors, that in all that time we never had 
among us the smallest misunderstanding. Our 
friendship has been all clear sunshine, without 
the least cloud in its hemisphere. Let me 
conclude by saying to you, what I have had too 
frequent occasions to say to my other remaining 
old friends, The fewer we become, the more let 
us love one another.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Jared Sparks for 
this collection. The letters came into his 
hands from various sources, while prosecuting 
researches for other objects. The political 
papers added to the volume have their value, 
but it is not great to the general reader. 

EEE 
Journals of Excursions in the Alps. By William 

Brockedon. London: Duncan. 
Brockepon and the Alps are naturally asso- 
ciated in an Englishman’s thoughts. The artist 
has engraven his name upon their ever-enduring 
forms, and he is now shading the letters with a 
little delicate pen-tracery. ‘Io summer tourists 
this will be found a very serviceable volume—to 
stay-at-homes, a pleasant fire-side companion. 
There are abundance of anecdotes scattered over 
its pages, and when we have a little more space, 
we may take the liberty of transferring some 
them to our columns, 
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Lives of the Most Eminent Sovereigns of Modern 
Europe. London: Hailes. 

Tuis is the little volume written by Lord Dover, 
to which we alluded when announcing his lord- 
ship’s death. It contains the Lives of Gustavus 
Adolphus—John Sobieski—Peter of Russia— 
and Frederic of Prussia—introduced by a plea- 
sant dedicatory letter, dated only in April, ad- 
dressed to “ My dearest Boy,’”’ the Hon. Henry 
Agar Ellis. The memoirs are written with ease 
and simplicity, and the volume will be a wel- 
come and a valuable present to young people. 


The Van Diemen’s Land Almanack for 1833. 
Hobart Town: Melville; London, Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

Tuts is the third year of the existence of this 

Almanack, which does great credit to the com- 

piler. It contains more information relating to 

the colony than any work within our know- 
ledge, and will be found invaluable to persons 
who have an intention of emigrating there, or 
to the friends of emigrants who may desire to 
be informed on the actual situation of the 
colony. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





VISIT TO THE FALKLAND ISLES. 
[Concluded from p. 480.} 

TueE shore [of East Falkland] was generally 
bold and rugged, with steep rocky cliffs here 
and there, against which the sea was surg- 
ing up in foaming sheets; the interior rising 
into high ridges, apparently running N. E. to 
§.W., with bare bluish rocks forming at inter- 
vals, either irregular cairn-like groups, or peer- 
ing out in solitary masses, chequering with their 
lighter shade the brown wintry landscape around 
them, where several wild horses were seen care- 
lessly browsing. 

On the 14th [Jan. 1833], we commenced 
beating up Berkely Sound, with the wind right 
a-head, the sound being about half a mile broad, 
and running sixteen miles in nearly a westerly 
direction. The shore and land on each side 
wore a similar aspect to that before described— 
three wild horses feeding near the beach, scarcely 
deigning to lift their heads to gaze at us as we 
passed, so accustomed seemed they to be to such 
sights. From the universal brownness, except 
where rocks intervened, it seemed evident that 
the mainland of East Falkland was more grassy 
than the West Falkland before visited, the heath 
always betraying itself by the dusky tinge of the 
landscape, which Here presented an interesting 
feature in its cowp-d’ ceil, in large irregular piles 
of rocks, crowning here and there the ridges, 
like the ruins of ancient hamlets. One, indeed, 
puzzled me for some time, even when examined 
through the telescope—the peaked gables of 
houses, the crumbling archways, and the half- 
ruined church tower, being all so apparent, that 
I could with difficulty convince myself of their 
being the sport of nature, instead of the inge- 
nuity of man. 

As we advanced, a large ship was seen 
aground near the beach of a sandy bay on our 
right, toward the head of the harbour. From 
several of the sails being still unbent, it was 
manifest she had been lately wrecked ; while a 


‘ long tent, formed of the sails and spars, and the 


number of men moving about, rendered it equally 
evident that the crew was safe. At first, some 
fears were entertained that she might be the 
Clio, but a closer inspection showed her to be a 
merchant vessel, while the French colours 
speedily hoisted aloft, marked the country to 
Which she belonged. All eyes and all glasses 
being now directed to this interesting object, a 
body of men were seen hurrying toward four 
boats hauled up on the beach, one of which 
being launched, now pulled out rapidly to us, 
and in half an hour was alongside. ‘She was 





in charge of a boatswain, who spoke excellent 
English, from having been brought up in Ame- 
rica, the remaining crew being composed of two 
French and a Smyrna Greek, all tolerable 
English linguists. The ship proved to be the 
Magellan, of Havre, bound round Cape Horn, 
on a whaling voyage, having only arrived five 
days before to complete her water, and being 
driven ashore on the night of the 11th, bya 
violent S.W. gale, which came on so suddenly, as 
to snap the chain cable like a packthread, and 
continued so furious, as to force her along with 
two anchors a-head for several miles, over rocks 
and sands, until placing her quietly down in the 
snug cove she now occupied. She had so 
damaged her bottom, that saving her was now 
impossible ; the object of the boat visit being 
to request a passage for a few of the crew who 
wished to leave, the remainder being determined 
to await the arrival of a French vessel, for which, 
however, they were in no hurry, having twelve 
months’ ship’s provisions secured in their tent, 
without reference to the abundance of edibles 
surrounding them, in the shape of cattle, pigs, 
rabbits, geese, &c. on shore, and fish by sea, 
only requiring the trouble of catching, to prevent 
a single banyan day in the mess. 

In a short time we reached the anchoring 
ground, between two low dark green islands, 
about half a mile asunder, and four miles from 
the head of the harbour, where the scattered 
hamlet is situated, which had been for some 
time visible from the deck, and where the wav- 
ing of the English flag showed the Clio had pre- 
ceded us. The vivid greenness of the islands on 
our right and left presented so pleasing a con- 
trast to the brown wintry appearance of the 
mainland, that for some time I fancied them to 
be fields of corn in the height of summer’s ver- 


| horses, for the Buenos Ayres market. Tiring 


in a twelvemonth of his speculation, it was now 
taken up by a Mr. Louis Vernet, a Hamburgh 
merchant, settled at Buenos Ayres, who, obtain- 
ing a twenty-one years lease from the government 
of the latter, now brought with him a party of 
Guacos (Buenos Ayres peasantry), and a troop 
of trained horses to catch the wild stock; the 
houses now smoking before us, being the old 
French walls roofed in and repaired by their 
present occupants. Things had gone on pros- 


| perously, until an order from Buenos Ayres to 





dure, and was priding myself on the improved | 
appearance which man can give to nature in | " 
| Buenos Ayres the week before our appearance. 


every region of the earth, but a nearer ap- 
proach showed their spring costume to be de- 
rived from a long, broad, coarse-bladed grass, 
growing in detached tufts upon the dark peaty 
soil, composing their superficies, which having 
been set on fire by the crew of the Clio, was now 
smouldering along under the grass roots, em- 
browning the blades in its course. A consider- 
able quantity of this grass was cut for the sheep 
and goats in the ship, of which they seemed 


dainty of all four-footed epicures, munching up 
the juicy stems with a squeaking voraciousness, 
strongly indicative, not only of the wholesome- 
ness, but of the luxuriously tempting quality of 
the food. On the island to our left, a number 
of sheep had been placed a few years previous, 
which would soon have stocked it, had they not 
been killed for mutton by the crew of an Eng- 
lish schooner at anchor in the sound. 


If it | 


had no sheep, however, it could still boast of a 


numerous population of pigs and penguins ; the 
former being seen rushing down in herds upon 
the beach at low water, crunching eagerly up all 


time of tide, as if they had a nautical alma- 
nac of their own; while the latter were observed 
strutting about among the grass tufts, with slow 
serio-comic pace, their white breasts and necks, 
and upright outstretched heads, towering above 
the green mounds, enabling all their promenad- 
ings and philanderings to be readily traced. 


make prize of all vessels sailing about these 
islands, or the Fuegian or Patagonian territory, 
led them into a dispute with the Americans, 
three of whose vessels had been detained for 
adjudication. Captain Duncan, of the United 
States ship Lexington, being at Buenos Ayres 
when the first vessel arrived, demanded restitu- 
tion and indemnity, and, on obtaining no satis- 
factory answer, sailed for Berkely Sound, and 
making prisoners of all those concerned in the 
proceedings, carried the principals off to Ame- 
rica, for trial as pirates, disarming the remaining 
population, and rendering useless, as they said, 
the guns of the fort, as if they had not effectually 
done that already. This proved most disastrous 
to Vernet, not only many of his effective hands 
being carried forcibly off, but many more in- 
duced to return to Buenos Ayres. To protect 
the settlement, a detachment of soldiers was 
now sent from Buenos Ayres, under command 
of acolonel and subaltern; numbers of the for- 
mer being men whose crimes rendered necessary 
their removal to another country. The conse- 
quence of this impolitic selection, was a combi- 
nation against the authorities of the island, and 
the murder of their commandant, leaving the 
settlement at the mercy of this band of ruttians, 
until the arrival of a French ship enabled 
the ringleaders to be seized and forwarded to 


The hoisting of the British flag by the Clio, 
induced the remainder of the garrison to leave 
in the Sarandi, Buenos Ayrean schooner of war, 
the island being virtually now under British 
protection, a Mr. Dickson, a British resident, 
having been placed in charge of the flag and 
flagstaff by Captain Onslow, of the Clio. During 
the 14th and 15th, it blew so hard a gale, as to 


. | make excursions to the shore anything but plea- 
immoderately fond: even a monkey, the most | 


surable; the 16th moderating a little, enabled 
me proceed ina boat toward the settlement, 
from which we landed about a mile distant. The 
small bay in which we beached the boat was 
formed by shallow shelving ledges, of the slate 
rock seen in Saunders Island; the kelp plant, 
with its dull brown foliage, covering the surface 
of the water wherever rock formed the bottom, 
leaving entrances over the clay-formed portion 
of it for the boat to pass through. The kelp 
plant growing about these islands is principally 


| that named the fuca gigantica, shooting up from 


the bottom, often in depths of sixty feet, serving 


=e , : i | as excellent warning beacons of all rocky danger, 
the shell-fish in their route, as cognizant of the | 


from every under-water rock having crops of 
them upon it. A short distance from the leaves, 
each stalk expands intoa kind of hollow floating 


| body, which, filled with air, retains the leaves 


Berkely was the site of a settlement made by | 
a French colony from St. Maloes, about the | 


period of the occupation of Port Egmont by the 
English, and evacuated about the same time, in 
consequence of opposition from the Spaniards. 
It remained without inhabitants from that period 
till about nine years ago, when a Mr. Schofield, 
an Englishman, brought a party hither for the 
sake of jerking and of salting down the beef of the 
wild cattle, bred from those left by the French, 
and of curing their hides, with those of the wild 


always above water, basking in the sun’s beams, 
and while thus drawing sustenance by means of 
its roots, from the sixty feet depths of the ocean, 
towering up its head above the waters, to breathe 
the fresh air like a thing of life. The slippery 
rock on which we landed, was tesselated over 
with double row upon double row of living 
muscles, in as straight rank and file order, as 
an army drawn up for battle, with sections of 
outflankers here and there, on the wings of the 
respective lines, which, fronting to the sea, made 
it evident that this formation was no work of 
chance, but made on purpose by the Sachem of 
the shoal, for the purpose of checking thecurrent 
of the advancing and receding tides; thus tem- 
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porarily becalming, as it were, the insects and 
spawn floating along within reach of the raven- 
ing rows of mouths gaping eager for prey. The 
soil, as we progressed toward the hamlet, was 


found to be the same as that on Saunders Island, | 


a loose black peat resting on clay, covered with 


a similar sward of heath and coarse grass; the | 
former, however, bearing but a small proportion | 
to the latter, which was as close and luxuriant 


as that on the Saunders Island flats. Several 
square moss holes, full of dark brown water, 
were passed, out of which peats seem to have 
been dug; the land near the beach being gene- 
rally wet and spongy, with little moorland rills 
intersecting it, trickling along their rushy beds 
into the adjoining bay. The quiet groups of 
browsing horses, surveying us with pricked up 
ears from the high ground, the startling whistle 
of the snipe’s wings, springing up ever and anon 
at our feet, and the numerous wild rabbits 
whisking with affrighted bound into their bur- 
rows, as we proceeded, gave a buoyant liveli- 
ness to a scene otherwise uninteresting and 
dreary; while the plucking of heathbells, and 
the various little flowerets blushing out on each 
side of our path, enabled us to enjoy our rural 
walk with a godt, which those only whose lives 
are passed upon the great deep can appreciate. 
Crossing a small stream in a ravine upon 
stepping-stones, we now reached the principal 


house, formerly occupied by the Commandant, | 


situated on a moderate acclivity between the 
streamlet already mentioned and another of 
equal size furnishing the supply to the shipping. 
The walls of clay and stone were those of an 
old French building, covered in with a shingled 
roof, imported by Vernet—the thickness of 
the walls, and the size of the fire-place, adapting 
it well to so cold and moist a climate. A huge 
turf-fire was blazing up in the kitchen, over 
which, a sullen-looking corpulent negress was 
stooping, busily turning and stirring about a 
mess of minced beef in a frying-pan, with a 
butcher’s knife—a little yellow urchin at her 


newly fallen, when four ruffians of his party came 
and endeavoured to assassinate him. Although 
he had arms at hand, yet, more solicitous about 


| 


the health of her he loved than his own safety, | 


he endeavoured by a pathetic appeal, either to 


turn them from their bloody purpose, or to in- | 


duce them to perpetrate it outside of the dwell- 
ing, to which they pretended to assent, but put 
him to death with musket shots and bayonet 


stabs at his very threshold, and threw the body 
| ) 


into a ditch fronting the door, where it Jay for 


several days—the terror produced being such, | 
| that none dared to bury it, or even drive away 


the vultures devouring with screams the mangled 
remains. ‘This event could not be long concealed 
from his young widow, upon whose feeble frame, 
even when deprived as far as possible of its 
horrors, it produced the most fearful etfects. ‘To 
three days of incessant weeping and wild excla- 
mations, succeeded a furious madness, constantly 
pointing to the corpse of her murdered husband, 


| which she imagined lay bleeding before her, or 
imploring with outstretched hands and streaming | 


eyes, the imaginary assassins to spare her babe, 


in which state she was carried on board the | 


Sarandi, for a passage to Buenos Ayres. The 
guitar and piano, upon which a little dingy 


| child was now drumming with its fingers, ap- 


pertained to that unfortunate lady, who sang the 


wild airs of her land to the music of their cords, | 


with much feeling and sweetness. 


Vernet being absent in Buenos Ayres at the 
period of our visit, the management of the stock 


| had devolved upon Louis Simon, and that of the 


store department upon J. Dickson; the former, a 
shrewd little Frenchman, who had lived twenty- 


two years among the Guacos and Indians, and | 


could lasso, skin, and jerk a bullock with the 
most expert of them; and the latter, a native of 
Dublin, who had lived three years on the island. 
The remainder consisted of a German tailor, a 
Canarian fisherman, an English sailor, four 


| Guacos, four Indians, three coloured women, 


elbow grinning a welcoming smile as we entered, | 


while holding on by her petticoat (she had no 
gown,) to steady himself, as he salamed and 
writhed his phiz with all the grace of the “ Mon- 
key who had seen the world,” in the picture of 
Landseer. The house consisted of three apart- 
ments, the best containing a tolerable sofa and 


table, with a dusty piano and a broken-stringed | 


guitar, emblems of female refinement which 
naturally excited my curiosity, and drew forth 
the following tragic tale in answer to my inqui- 
ries :-— 

Colonel Vier, commanding the troops, was a 
Frenchman by birth, who, early entering into the 
Buenos Ayrean army, soon raised himself by 
his gallantry to the rank he lately held. In 
one of those fatal civil commotions, too frequent 
in that fine country, it was his fortune to befriend 
a family, whose only daughter, then in her 
eighteenth year, had so many graces and such 
beauty of person as to affect the sensitive heart 
of the young officer, who, after a few interviews, 
formally disclosed his passion, and was accepted 
with feelings of delight by both the young lady 
and her parents,—his handsome manly figure, 
and captivating manners and address, being 
such as few hearts could resist. Ina month 
they were united, but the state of parties beto- 
kening a speedy civil war, Colonel Vier success- 
fully solicited the command of the detachment 
destined for the Falklands, with the view of 
evading a strife so repugnant to his feelings as 
that of son against father, and sailed within a 
month after his marriage, accompanied by the 
partner of his future joys and sorrows.—His 
wife had been confined only three days of her 
first born babe, and her husband, worn out with 
watching and fatigue, had just retired from her 
chamber, with the view of stilling every noise 


and two children. 


' at one end for running the noose. 


Although several gardens | 


were inclosed with turf walls, and contained | 


abundance of cabbages, turnips, carrots, lettuces, 
and parsnips, growing luxuriantly among still 
more luxuriant nettles and weeds, yet no attempt 
of recent cultivation was visible, except that of 
a patch of potatoes by the little tailor; the habits 
of the Guacos being such, that nothing will 
induce them to labour; the only occupation they 


condescend to follow, being that of hunting with | 


the bolos and lassos, and skinning and cutting 
up the fruits of the chace. Their food, therefore, 
for the greater part of the year, consists of beef 
cooked in various ways, washed down with what 
is called Falkland tea, being the infusion ofa 
low creeping evergreen, resembling the whortle- 
berry, tasting like a weak decoction of the Chi- 
nese commodity, for which it is no bad substitute. 


A few bags of biscuit, sugar, and other house- | 


hold necessaries and luxuries are procured at 
times by barter with the whalers, but these are 


chiefly monopolized by the Governor and Lieu- | 
tenant-Governor, as our sailors were pleased to | 


call the head herdsman and head shopman of 
the ruler of the Falklands. ‘The few potatoes 
and vegetables hitherto grown have been excel- 


lent, and although neither climate nor soil are | 


suitable to wheat, I have little doubt that both 


oats and barley would come to perfection in | 


spots sheltered from the south-west wind, which 
blows here too boisterously for any stall of grain 
to resist. Sealing and whaling are at present 


schooner of thirty tons, to trade with to the 
River Plate, to realize a good independency in 
a few years. Few of the fish here take bait; 
therefore, the mullet composed the greater por- 
tion of the cured stock in store, amounting to 
many tons. The wild cattle are computed at pre- 
sent to amount to 7000, the Guacos declaring 
the islands of East Falkland alone capable of 
supporting 40,000 head, and none can be better 
judges of such a point. About 6000 have been 
killed since Vernet took possession, the cows 
only for beef, on account of none of the males 
on the island being emasculated, and conse- 
quently only fit to be slaughtered for the hides, 
From this mode of procedure, the stock has 
been greatly decreased, and must in a few years 
be exterminated, if not put a stop to. We were 
supplied with eight cows for the ship's use, at 
ten dollars per carcass, without the hide, which 
was valued at five dollars; they averaged about 
270 pounds each; their form being small and 
compact, their coat rough and shaggy, and their 
beef darkish coloured and destitute of fat, though 
sweet and tender eating, with a kind of wiid 
flavour, far from disagreeable. They were of 
various colours, and generally horned. None are 
now found nearer than eighteen miles distant 
from the hamlet, a station with houses anda 
stock-yard being situated within a lew miles of 
them, to keep them when caught. 

Each Guaco is furnished with five sets of bolos 
when he sets out mounted for the chace: each 
of these sets is composed of three stones of 
about a pound weight, sewed separately in a 
piece of hide; the whole three being afterwards 
attached together by three twisted hide thongs 
about two feet and a half long—admitting thus 
the bolos to fly freely about when brought into 
play. The lasso is a loose-twisted hide rope 
from nine to sixteen fathoms long, with a ring 
On ap- 
proaching a feeding herd, the Guaco gallops 
among them, and with one of the balls firm in 
his hand, while swinging the other two round 
his head, he lets tly at the legs of the nearest 
animal, the balls twisting round them; thus 
either tripping up or disabling it from running. 
Having crippled five head with his bolos, he 
now throws the loop of his lasso round the neck 
of a sixth, and dragging it to the earth, ties its 
legs, and so leaves it—foilowing up and securing 
all the crippled animals in the same way. Re- 
turning to the farm, he drives out on the morrow 
a herd of tame cattle, and loosing the cords one 
by one, the whole of the captives readily join 
their tame brethren, and allow themselves to 
be quietly conducted to the farm, where, after 
fourteen days’ watching, they are left to them- 
selves, never again joining the wild herd. 





The wild horses being too small for the cattle 
hunting, are consequently only lassoed for 
their hides. Those I saw depasturing were of 
various colours, generally, however, having 
white faces and feet. ‘They have accommodated 
themselves to the climate by acquiring shagg 
coats; and to the pasture, by a diminution in 
size, being smaller than the ordinary run of 
#rench horses. The rabbits were as varied in 
colour as those of Saunders Island; gray being 
the most common, and biack and white the 
next. We purchased them alive or dead, at 
from a shilling to eighteenpence a head: the 


| Guacos hunting them down with dogs, and 


not attended to, the only other source of profit | 


to Vernet, besides the cattle, being the mullet, 
salted and dried for the Buenos Ayrean market, 
where they meet a good price and ready sale ; 
they are caught with the seine during high 
water, at the mouths of the fresh streams, where 
they crowd to drink, and are so plentiful, that a 


digging them out in case of burrowing. Some 
estimate of their numbers may be formed by 
the fact of Louis Simon having collected 800 
dozen of their skins in about two years. The 
geese, ducks, snipes, and the table birds, were 
the same as in Saunders Island; and even 
more plentiful than usually feund there, partie 
cularly at a distance from the hamlet. Besides 
cattle, horses, pigs, and rabbits, the only other 


good-sized boat may often be loaded in a few | four-footed animals are foxes, rats, and mice; 
that might disturb a slumber into which shehad | hauls—the Canarian saying he only wanted a | there being, however, not a single fly, butterfly, 
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beetle, nor insect of any kind; nor toad, frog, 
snake, nor reptile of any description, except the 
common earthworm. 

The foxes are of a red colour, very bold and 
cunning, and found only on the sea shore, many 
miles from the abode of man. It will be de- 
sirable to ascertain whether they exist on the 
other islands, as this point will go far to decide 
whether or not they are importations, as I con- 
ceive the rats and mice to be. 

The other humbler houses of the hamlet are 
placed | at due aristocratic distance from the go- 
vernor’s mansion, upon a rising ground beyond 


the streamlet, whence water is supplied to the | 


shipping, the old French walls being as usual 
taken advantage of—a store, however, occupy- 

ing the middle ground between, for the furnish- 
ing such necessaries as the working portion of 
the community may require—the most promi- 
nent article being a coarse red cloth, worn ina 
petticoat fashion, by both Guacos and Indians. 

The oldest resident Guaco had been nine years 
on the island, with which he expressed himself 
highly satisfied—having a laughing, ebony- 
complexioned helpmate to keep his house in 
order; not to speak of a pot, a frying-pan, two 
basins, three plates, a couple of wooden-handled 
knives, with a one-pronged fork, and a rickety 
deal table—a state of luxurious wealth he never 
could have looked to attain to in his own country, 
as travellers tell us. 

The four Indians had been transported from 
Monte Video, for various robberies committed by 
them. The only one seen by me was a brawny, 
herculean figure, with a broad, laughing coun- 
tenance, and a set of teeth which many an old 
epicure would almost forego a City dinner to 
possess. So far from being ashamed of his 
marauding offences, every jocular allusion to 
them wreathed up his countenance with as many 
complacent smiles as might suffice a young flirt 
on the first compliment paid to her beauty by 
a gallant. They parted with their bolos and 


lassos readily to our gentlemen at a dollar a | 


piece—a species of money time seemed fast 
effacing from their recollection, Vernet’s store- 


notes being the only currency upon the island | 
convertible, at the option of the holder, into | 


tin pots, red kilts, or tobacco. The grass 
around the dwellings, though short from pas- 
turing, was close in sward, and of the liveliest 


green—a striking contrast to the brown hue of | 


the other part of the island, and a proof of the 
benefits of feeding down, and the casual manure 
of the stock, scanty though it be. The residents 
informed me, that the country preserved a brown 
appearance throughout the year, so that, what- 
ever genial influence Spring may in other re- 
spects have, it would seem to be never exerted 
upon the hue of the pastures. 

The rocks and soil of East Falkland are 
similar to those of Saunders Island ; the super- 
ficies being composed of swelling hills and a con- 
siderable proportion of flat country, containing 
lagoons, from which some goodly rivulets flow 
with gentle current towards the sea. The whole 


Falkland group lying between the dist and | 


52nd degrees of south latitude, must, I conceive, 
possess a climate similar to the Orkney and 
Shetland islands, situated ten degrees further 
toward the north, southern latitudes being about 
that average colder than northern ones. The 
highest range of the thermometer at noon, under 
the half deck, was 57°, and the lowest 51°; 
while the highest range during any part of the 
day was 60°; the average in the shade on deck 
being about three degrees higher—rathey a low 
temperature certainly for a midsummer month ; 
but the fact of the thermometer seldom falling 
below 32° in the winter, frost being but little 
felt, and the snow never lying beyond midday, 
shows the general temperature never to be in 
the extreme either way throughout the year: 
this equality of temperature, and open pas- 





| 


| 





turage, proving the climate to be favourable 
to the growth of stock, however unfitted for 
that of grain, to the ripening of which it seems 
certainly but ill adapted, from the general 
cloudiness or haziness of the atmosphere check- 
ing the influence of the sun's rays upon it. The 
north-east winds are most common in summer, 
ushering in the warm weather, though frequently 





attended by fogs and rain—the north-east being | 


indeed the usual rainy wind. I presume the 
repossession now taken of these islands, is with 
a view to their colonization: ports of refuge 
and supply being now absolutely necessary in 
these latitudes, on account of the great amount 
of English shipping passing and repassing Cape 
Horn, employed in the sperm fishery, the Chi- 
lian, Peruvian, and north-west American trade, 
and in the return trade from the Australian 
colonies—ail rapidly i enesenaing sources of Bri- 
tish commerce. Indeed, r colonization is 
imperiously called for,—conferring, as it would, 
a very great benefit upon both European and 
American commerce passing Cape Horn; but 
a still greater upon humanity, by their serving 
as an asy}um for ships in distress, and a place 





of refuge for shipwrecked mariners, no civilized | 


place existing within 860 miles of the tempes- 
tuous region of Cape Horn. Berkely Sound 
in East Falkland, and Port Egmont and New 


Island Harbour in West Falkland, seem best | 


adapted for the above purpose. 

Berkely Sound is deep in extent, and the 
prevailing westerly wind blowing right down it, 
renders it often tedious for a heavy-sailing ship 
to reach the anchorage ; but this being the only 
good port on the eastern side of the islands, by 
which route the return trade to England passes ; 
while possessing walls only requiring roofs to 
make houses of, and horses, cattle, pigs, and 
rabbits, in sufficient abundance to supply both 
settlers and shipping, it ought certainly to be 
selected as the parent colony. 

The half-farmer half-fisherman habits of the 
Orkney and Shetland islanders, as well as other 


qualifications, point them out as the best adapted | 


for a country like this. All that is requisite to 
set them up in the world would be roots, doors, 


and furniture for their houses, seeds to sow, and | 
’ j 


agricultural implements to till with—walls being 
here ready for the roofing ; and cattle, horses, 
pigs, geese, and ducks, being ready for the catch- 
ing to tame or to kill: a few Guacos, however, 
being a necessary nucleus to commence with. 
With an abundance of breeding food, therefore, 
for man and beasts, and an abundance of space 
to scatter population over as fast as prepagated, 
I do not know a more fitting asylum than the 
Falklands for the poor of the remote Scottish 
islands, seeing that, if transplanted here, they 
would take root and flourish, without any fur- 
ther trouble to the mother country. 

A colony of such simple materials as this re- 
quires no expensive governors, or more expen- 
sive law courts or law officers, to make it 
prosper : only measure out the land fairly, 
assist them with putting their houses in 





habitable order, and give them the power of 
electing persons they put confidence in, to settle | 





all their petty putes, and you may safely 
leave them to themselves. The most moral, 
most flourishing, of all the American colonies, 
were those settled by private adventure, and 
iett to make — rules for their own use. In 
such a state of ' 
settled in an suashie ‘siendly. 





simple inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, or of 


Tristan d’Acunha, possess any laws at this day 
further than those which the heart and public 
feeling dictate?—and if a leader should be 
wanted to counsel or will not a John 
Adams, or a Sergeant Glass, be as readily forth- 
coming among the Falkland population, as 
among the population of the islands alread 
alluded to? 


4 
to guide, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuere has been of late an extraordinary crop 
of novelties in periodical literature—here is an- 
other, The Cambridge Quarterly Review. We 
have also on our table the third number of the 


| Dublin University Review,—not a particularly 


good one; also the ninth of the Dublin Medical 
Journal,—an excellent work, and containing an 
admirable article on the ‘ State of Medicine in 
Turkey;’ the Edinburgh Review, with more 
light articles than usual; and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, into which we have only had time 
to dip, but observe good promise, seeing that 
it contains articles by Alexandre Dumas, Alired 
Duvaucel, M. Lerminier, and M. Roulin. We 
recommended, some time since, that our reading 
societies should take in an American review— 
let them also add to their periodicals one or 
other of the French journals; and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes seems to us equal to any, and 
superior to most of them. 


Wordsworth, the poet, is now on an excursion 
to the Hebrides: we hope it will be as fruitful in 
fine verse as his tour to the Highlands was,— 
when he wrote— 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower. 
Scotland owes him her love for many noble 
poems, in which he has honoured her land and 
her people. 





It is with some concern we hear that Leslie, 
the Royal Academician, is about toleave England 
for America. He will scarcely leave his equal 
in the land, if he goes; and it says little for the 
encouragement given to genius in this country, 
| when a painter, who is surpassed by none, and 

equalled by very few, either for quiet humour, 

or tenderness, or beauty, has to seek for sub- 

sistence in another country, and deprive us of 
| the fame which must belong to him wherever 
he goes. 

it is now settled that a statue of Sir John 

Talcolm is to be placed in Westminster Abbey : 
the subscription was filled up in a day or two 
by his friends; and Chantrey, with whom he 
was intimate, has been commissioned to execute 
the work. An obelisk, or some such enduring 
memorial, will also be erected to his memory in 
his native vale, in Dumfriesshire—money is now 
raising for the purpose. Further, a portrait of 
him is in site socom for the Oriental Club. 








| SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
July 20.—The Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, President, in the chair.—Papers read: 
On Infanticide in Cutch,’ by Captain Burnes. 
| The author is inclined to think the good effects 
of our attempts to abolish this inhuman custom, 
have been greatly overrated, and has constructed 
from data carefully collected, a statistical table, 
exhibiting a disproportion of males to females 
among the children of the Rajputs, in Cutch, in 
the ratio of six of the former to one of the latter. 
As the number of boys, however, is very small, 
Captain Burnes suspects that the male offspring 
is sometimes d lestroyed as well as the female ; 
| he enters into some explanation of the origin 
and motives of this practice, and re commends 
caution in the employment of means to eradi- 
cate it. 

A General and Botanical Description of 
three important trees found on the Malabar 
Coast,’ by Dr. David White. Two of these trees 
yield a resin called dammar, extensively used 
as varnish, and for similar purposes as pitch, in 
the East; and the third was usually conjectured 
to yield gambouge ; but this appears to be erro- 
neous; it produc ‘es, however, a fruit called the 
wild mangostin, from its great resemblance to 

| that celebrated fruit, and is proposed to be placed 
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among the garcinias, under the specific name of | 
G. acida, or kokum, the native name. 

At this meeting, the President presented a | 
collection of East India papers; the Chev. Don | 
L. de Cordoba, a richly ornamented Turkish | 
musket; and Master Sullivan, a ball of hair | 
twenty-three and a half inches round, taken 
from the stomach of an ox in Van Diemen’s 
Land. Various other donations were presented, 
and the meetings were adjourned over the re- 
cess to the 7th of December. 

A very curious addition to the museum of 
the Society, has recently been made by a na- 
tive of India, Ramaswami Mideliar, Jaghir- 
dar of Sivasamudram, under the Madras go- 
vernment. In the Transactions of the Society 
recently published, will be found an interesting 
account, written by Ramaswami himself, of his 
proceedings in effecting a renovation of the 
sacred island of Sivasamudram, and improving 
its communications, by erecting a stone bridge 
across each branch of the river on which it is 
situated ; and he hassent home a model in wood 
of the second of these two bridges, which is 
thrown across the western branch. According 
to the scale of the model, the original bridge, 
built entirely of granite, must be 1870 feet in 
length, including the windings adopted to break 
the force of the current. It is named, in com- 
plimentto the late Governor of Madras, by whom 
the model was brought home, the “ Lushington 
Bridge.” 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 16.—A paper was read on the cultiva- 
tion of the Chiidanthus fragrans. The exhibition 
comprised some plants of great beauty. We 
especially observed some new varieties of calo- 
chortus, fuchsias, roses, and hybrid pentste- 
mons. 

The Right Hon. Lord Colchester, and four 
other gentlemen, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. The third and last meeting at the 
garden took place on Saturday the 20th inst.; 
the assemblage of Fellows and visitors was not 
quite equal to the two former occasions, but the 
exhibition of fruit and flowers was very supe- 
rior. 





THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 

We regret to say, that Tamburini’s benefit 
Was not so profitable as the excellence of the 
performance merited.—At an earlier period 
in the season, the’ mere announcement of 
Pasta, Malibran, and Tamburini in the prin- 
cipal characters of Rossini’s ‘ Semiramide,’ 
would have attracted the whole town. But 
another, aud probably a better reason may be 
assigned for the thin attendance—the dislike 
which is generally felt at having a fine opera 
compressed into one act. On this occasion, 
the finales, and the scena of Arsace in the 
second act, were omitted altogether. However, 
the splendid acting and singing of Pasta and 
Malibran, with the restoration of the mad scene, 
in which the beneficiaire was wonderfully effec- 
tive, afforded us, as a whole, the greatest musi- 
cal treat of the season. 

Bellini’s version of ‘Romeo e Giulietta,’ 
denominated ‘1 Capulettie Montechi,’ produced 
on Saturday last for the first time in this country, 
was a complete failure, and we rejoice at it; for 
if such trash were to be tolerated, we might bid 
adieu to science, and to the best dramatic school 
of composition—and little boys with an aptitude 
for melody, would sit down to their pianos, and, | 
with a sprinkling of pretty harmonies, provide | 
us wholesale with novelties. ‘The successful | 
treatment of the tomb scene, by Zingarelli, in | 
which occurs the fine scena ‘* Ombra adorata,” 
made it the more diflicult for a rival to succecd, 
and itwas here that Bellini most completely failed. 





The overture is without design, and consists of 


| inappropriate passages, rather the prelude to a 


burletta than a serious opera. We did not disco- 
ver any offensive transitions of harmony, such 
as are in ‘ Norma,’ but we much prefer the 
last scene of the latter opera, to any part of 
‘ Montechi,’—and not all the best parts of both, 
give us so favourable an opinion of the talent 
of the composer, as ‘ I] Pirata.’ The solos for 


the horn and the clarinet, which occur in the 
opera, were admirably played by Platt and Will- 
man: the instrumentation, otherwise, is wretch- 
edly bad—either naked or noisy. 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 

Mr. Serle’s drama, called, ‘The Yeoman’s 
Daughter,’ of which we reported briefly, but 
well, last week, has since been increasing in 
attraction. The plot is simple, but there is much 
force combined with its simplicity. This affect- 
ing little drama, which, in a true April style, 
rings the changes between smiles and tears, is 
very well written—not over-strained in its sen- 
timental portions, and smart and caustic in its 
lighter scenes. The interest is well and gradu- 
ally worked up, until, in the last scene, it arrives 
at a pitch of considerable excitement. This 
scene is admirably acted by Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. 
Griffiths, and Mr. Williams. Mr. Serle, the 
author of the piece, plays Author Morris with 
good judgment and great feeling. Mr. John 
Reeve, as Jemmy Muggleby, “an indignant rat- 
catcher,” is quite in his element, and Mr. Salter, 
a valuable (we had almost said invaluable) ad- 
dition toany company, makes of Humphrey Hogs- 
flesh (a parish constable), what he appears inva- 
riably to make of every bit of real character en- 
trusted to his hands—a perfect picture. There 
are two pleasant and clever glees, composed by 
Mr. Hawes, and a pretty song, prettily sung 
by Mrs. Waylett, but “ pretty considerably” out 
of place in this drama, composed by Mr. Wade. 
‘The Yeoman’s Daughter’ was, and continues to 
be, perfectly and deservedly successful, and Mr. 
Reeve's professional request at the end, “ May 
I set my trap every evening?” is granted nem. 
con. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


A visit to this theatre, which used to be a 
peregrination, has ceased, if not to be, at least 
toseem so. There is an air of elegance and 
respectability about it which makes one forget 
the side of the water one is on; and then one sees 
so many Covent Garden faces, and altogether 
such a Covent Garden (when it was Covent 
Garden) style of doing things, that it is some 
time after one has left the house before the illu- 
sion is dispelled, and then—one is half way 
home. The play recently produced here, called, 
‘The King’s Fool, or, the Old Man’s Curse,’ 
is an English version (it cannot fairly be called 
a translation) of M. Victor Hugo’s play, called, 
*Le Roi s’amuse.’ The original is most admi- 
rably written. It represents, in colours of fearful 
vividness, the depravity of Francis the First and 
his Court, and it is pointed with anawful moral; 
but, it is not always good to mix your poison too 
strong merely to prove the efficacy of an anti- 
dote, and the scenes of vice exhibited, were con- 
sidered too potent even for the present state of the 
French stage, the performance having been in- 


| terdicted by the government after the first repre- 


sentation. Under these circumstances, it is almost 
needless to say, that Dr. Millingen, the author 
of the English version, has made most material 
alterations. He arrives at nearly the same end, 
but by a very different route; and, although 
he has done his work very cleverly, it is impos- 
sible to deny that the force of the original has, 
in part, melted in his hands. The two first acts 
are tedious, but the third and last (the original 
is in five) is full of bustle and interest, and, 
being well acted, is, upon the whole, extremely 





effective. Mr. Warde plays very well in Tri. 
boulet, the king’s jester, and gets great applause, 
Indeed, all concerned do their best, and the 
play is carefully and creditably acted throughout. 
The scenery, dresses, and general appointments, 
are excellent. It is argued by many, that it is 
out of the power of a manager to improve the 
taste of his audience. We never were of that 
opinion, and will undertake to say, that if this 
now well-conducted theatre were to change 
hands and fall back into its old line of dirt and 
trumpery, it would be deserted by the great 
majority of those who used to visit it and be 
content with its performances. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Marylebone Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution held a quarterly general meeting on Mon- 
day evening, and we were most happy to find, 
from the Report of the Committee, that the 
prospects of the Institution are favourable; a 
considerable accession of members had taken 
place during the quarter, and a greater increase 
is confidently anticipated. Donations of books, 
money, &c., had been received, and the arrange- 
ments for the quarterly course of lectures could 
not fail to give satisfaction to the members, 
comprising as it did the names of Mr. Wallis, 
Mr. Hemming, Drs. Mitchell, Southwood Smith, 
and Copland; Mr. T.. Phillips, Mr. Culverwell, 
&c., all of whom have most liberally given 
their valuable assistance to this infant Institu- 
tion. 

We are gratified to learn that a Literary and 
Scientific Institution has been established, under 
the patronage of his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, in the town of Youghal, for the purpose of 
diffusing elementary science by means of lectures, 
improving taste by exhibitions in the arts, and 
directing general attention to the natural pro- 
ductions and geological structure of the south 
of Ireland. 

Scientific Meeting at Caen.—A scientific meet- 
ing was to be held at Caen, on the 20th inst., 
and to last five days. The sections are distri- 
buted as follows:—1. Mineralogy and Geology; 
II. Physical Science, Chemistry, &c., Secretary, 
M. Girardin, Professor of Chemistry at Rouen; 
III. Fine Arts, Literature, and Philology, Se- 
cretary, M. Aug. Le Prevost, of Rouen; IV. 
Archeology and History, M. A. de Caumont; 
V. Natural History, Secretary, M. Eudes Des- 
longchamps; VI. Medical Sciences, Secretary, 
M. De Lafosse. The promoters of this meeting 
have alluded, in their circular, to the happy 
effects produced in Germany by the annual 
meetings that have taken place at Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Hamburgh, and Heidelberg. We must 
own, that, so far as our experience goes, the 
chief benefit arising from such meetings, either 
in Germany or in England, has been to bring 
together, in a social spirit, men only previously 
known to each other by their writings. What 
hereafter may result from them can only be 
conjectured— scientific men differ greatly in 
opinion on the subject. 

Cotton Topsails.—About a twelvemonth since, 
Captain Bizet, of Havre, tried the effect of using 
topsails made of cotton cloth, and which pro- 
mised to be very advantageous. We now learn, 
by the Journal du Havre of the 11th instant, that 
Captain Bizet has since made two voyages to 
Russia, and one to Norway, continuing to use 
the same sails, and that these experiments have 
completely realized every expectation he had 
been led to entertain, and established the supe- 
riority of cotton sails over those made of the 
ordinary cloth.— Hants Telegraph. 

A curious Compliment.—Fasli was the ugliest 
man in Bagdad, but was not aware of his defi- 
ciencies. One day, while conversing with a 
friend in the streets, a lady covered with a veil 
stopped before him and for a long time contem- 
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plated him very earnestly. Gratified by such 
attention, he went and asked her why she gazed 
at him so earnestly—“ I have violated the laws 
of Mohammed,” she replied, “ by looking with 
pleasure on a beautiful youth; I must therefore 
punish my eyes, and I trust that my voluntary 

nance of looking at you for so long atime will 
save me from the tortures of hell.""—Mollad-jami. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


—— pease 
Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. . » 
W.xMon. | Max. Min, | Ne S | Winds. | Weather, 





w. Cloudy. 
Ditto. 
Shrs. p.m. 
Showers. 
Rain. 


Thur. 18| 81 
Frid. 19} 73 Ww. 
Sat. 20) 67 N.W, 
Suv. 21) 65 ‘ N.W. 


Mon. 22); 71 S.W. 
S.W.toW. Showers. 


Tues. 23| 72 
Wed. 24) 71 N.W. | Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.— Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Cirrocumulus, Nimbus. 

Nights fair except on Saturday; mornings fair 
throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 65°. 
ation, 32°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.70. 

Dayd d on Wednesday, 48 min. No night. 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Principles of Geometry familiarly Illustrated and ap- 
plied to a variety of the most useful purposes, designed 
for the Instruction of Young Persons, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ritchie, LL.D. 


C. Holmes, 6s.—Scenes and Sketches from English 
History, Vol. I. small Svo. 3s. 6d.—Stanley’s Commen- 
taries on Ireland, fc. 5s.—O’ Brien’s Sermons on Justi- 
fication, 8vo. 12s.—Wild’s Statistical Survey of Ros- 
common, 8vo. 14s.—Franklin’s Familiar Letters, &c. 
8vo. 7s.—Scenes in North Wales, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 
he Continental Traveller, 12mo. 6s. 6d¢.—Pocock’s 
Flowers of the East, 12mo. 6s.—Gospel Seeds, by the 
Rev. C. Malan, 5s.— Basket of Fragments, Vol. 2, 12mo. 
4s.—Journal of Excursions on the Alps, by W. Brocke- 
don, post 8vo. 10s. Gd.—Little Library ; (The Ocean ;) 
with 34 wood-cuts, &c. 3s. 6d.—Lawrence on Diseases 
of the Eye, 8vo. 18s.—Tables of Revenue, &c. Part 1, 
folio, 15s.—The Visitor of the Poor, translated from the 
French of Baron de Gerando, with a copious preface, 
bythe English Editor, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—An Introduction 
to General History and Chronology, by the Rev. J. 
Gilderdale, 4to. 10s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. S. received. 
We can spare a corner, and only a corner, to our poet- 
ical correspondent. : . : _ 
The Fancy Fair. 


“ Charity suffereth long”—says Paul, 
But the apostle does not name, 
That she sometimes stands behind a stall, 
Her sufferings to proclaim— 
You will know her there, at the Fancy Fair, 
By her light blue eyes, and her auburn hair. 
And who among the motley crowd 
Can tell her heav’nly joys ? 
As she stands aloft, in her place so proud, 
Selling her trinkets and toys ; 
To the centre tent all eyes are bent, 
Upon Charity’s divediest ornament. 
“ Will you buy, kind Sir, this rich bouquet ? 
You cannot think it dear, 
And the cash being spent on Charity, 
_A mountain of sins will clear; 
I wish you to know, it will all of it go 
To the funds, just deducting the expenses, or so. 
“ This pretty landscape, by my own hand, 
Is cheap at half-a-guinea, 
‘Tis a distant view of the Holy Land, 
And the Mount of Calvary.” 
The buyer the while, the time to beguile, 
Buys all the trash for the sake of her smile. 
And next in sight a procession appears, 
To enliven the Fancy Fair, 
Which is held for the use of the innocent dears, 
Whose poverty ’tis to repair; 
The trumpets sound, and about the ground 
The charity children walk round and round. 
The day being over, away the folks roam, 
To think of the good they have done, 
The buyers—to regret their bargains at home, 
The sellers—to laugh at the fun: 
The goods being paid for, as well as the ground, 
The fund is a—oser, just one hundred pound. 
ANTI-HUMBUG. 


Lambeth, July 23, 1533. 


without 
‘enasms,” 


Erratum.—In the review of ‘ Geome 
Axioms,’ in the last number, the word “ 
line 14, should have been Peirasms. 





Greatest vari- | 


| Thomas Calverley, esq. fal 


| The Lord Arden, 10 per cent. on oriz 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HE COMMITTEE appointed by the Special 


Geveral.Court of the 31st May last, have the gratification 
te announce the following ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
and earnestly solicit the continued support of the Friends of the 
College towards raising the sum of £8000, which is required to 
enable the Council to complete the River Front of the Coileze. 

Subscriptions received to the 10th July 257 45. 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIP 
Coutts and Co. 10 per cent. on orig. donat 
Flounders, esq. Yarm, ditto on share... 
SJeanor Atherton, 2nd donation ..... 
James Taylor, esq. Lombard-street, 10 pe 
share. . ceessoscee 
John Let Royal Exchange, ditto 
George Fincham, esq. Spring-gardens, donation 
Johu Wilson, esq. New Broad-street, one share 
Ditto, 10 per cent. O18 GIO 2.62000. cee eeeceeeene ers 
Mr. Alderman Bireh, 10 per cent. on original share .. 
Jobn Simpson, esq. Lib. Worcester, 2ud subscription 
Rev. H. H. Edwards, Deau’s-yard, 10 per cent. on 
OTiginal dONAtiON ceecseceececescesceeerecere eo 
Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, 3rd donation . 
George Willis, esq. 2nd donation ......-.++-+. ee 
rs. 8. M. Booth, 13, Conduil-street, 10 per cent. on 
original donation .. 
John Hatchard, esq ‘ F 
Hyde Williams, esq. donation .... ° 
Hon. and Rev, A. Perceval, share oe 
The Venerable Archdeacon Jones, 10 per cent. on ori- 
inal donation ......+. ee 
Wm, Tyringham Prae 


so 


=o eco sceooo wesc seocoeccescso ooo 


donation Serer er ererery 
Mrs. Joseph Smith, Devoushire-place, 2nd donation .. 


es ec eoscesc eos esoescecs ¢ 


| Joseph Salt, exq. Balliol College, Oxtord, additional 


subscription share.... 


csc 


Rev. W. Winthrop, Sioane-sireet, donation . 

John Bate, esq. Bath, 2nd donation . 

Mrs. Edward Douglas, Seven Oaks, 1 

George Kirkpatrick, esq. 3rd subscription 

Robert Hale Biagden Hale, esq. 10 per cent. on share 

Henry Powell, esq. Humer-street, donation ......++.- 
¥ B. Estcourt, esq. M.P. 10 per cent. on ong 

Mrs. Lawrence, Studley Park, 2nd ditto....... 

‘Thomas Croft, esq. Montague-street, ditto 

Hugh Leycester, esq. 10 per cent. on original dot 

Rev. Dr. Penfold, 20 per cent. ou ditto 

The Lord Selsey, 10 per cent. on ditto... 

Messrs. Barclay, Tritton, and Co, ditto ... 

Nich, Charrington, esq. ditto on his share 
ev. C. L. Kerby, Stoke Talmage, 2nd donation.. 


ecocecece|ceoos 


ecoccooccecoo 


a7 


College ; and at the Banking-houses of Messrs. 
Ch ross; Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand; 
Fleet-sireet; and Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., and Barclay, 
Tritton, and Co, Lombard-street.—By order of the Council. 

W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


THE OLD MASTERS; EXETER HALL, STRAND. 


Drummonds, 
essrs. Hoares, 


TIXHE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION | 


for the SALE of PICTURES by the OLD MASTERS is 
NOW OPEN, 


* The ‘ Amor,’ by Domenichino, is one of the finest pictures in | 


Europe.”"—* There is not such another picture for sale in all 
Europe as the Rubens Landscape.” 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL | 
“TENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, | 
REET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten | 


o’Clock in the Morning. 
Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
: m Bout Madeis propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
E ne Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Maguet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight —Exemplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by i 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Muariiio— 
Sculpture—S Musical lustrumenuts—with pbumerous 

other interesting obi 

Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his spleadid 


Engravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constiiute a | 


highly valuable addition to the numerous other objects of Lnterest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogex Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcale in a Drop of Water more than 100,000 tir F 
exhibiting numerous other wonders iv the Animal and V 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais,” from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To the Micro- 

scopes and Diorama, Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the loventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presewtation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 

, " -oprpry r 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
» Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, Architectural Desigys, 
Drawings of Machinery, and Proof Impressions of Modern En- 
gravings, intended for Exhibition, must be sent through Messrs. 
Kenworthy and Sous, Carriers, and will be received from the Ist 
to 10th of August. J. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon, Sec. 


FINE ARTS, 


} 
EW SYSTEM of PAINTING, totally 


different from the present practice of Oil or Water 
Colours, (the colours being used principally in powder.) com- 
bining the advantages of both with an extraordinary facility of 
execution, 
Specimens may be seen at the Artist's Residence, 33, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, from two till five. 
** We have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Lamb go through 
the principal part of his new process of painting, and it is but 


justice to that gentleman to say, that it is a process which ex- | 


hibits considerable ingenuity, and which produces a broad and 
powerful effect with comparatively litle labour, ‘To Amateurs 
especially, it must be pecaliarly acceptable, as it will enrble 


them to fiuish a picture in a couple of hours.”— Lit, Gazette, 





| —Light Summer Hats, 3} ounces weight, 12s., 
| Made by PERRING, inventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, corner of 


| garding Vavation — 9. 


| and Printsellers. 


+. 10 0 | 
Subscriptions are received at the Secretary’s Office, in the | 


- | 
Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—iietures by the | 


ptical | 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, Loadon, July 1833. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the Dividends to Proprietors of 
the above Company, for the Half Year ending the 30th of June, 
at the rate of 5) per cent. per avoum, are now payable at the 
Company’s Office every day, from Ten till Three o’Clock. 

This Company continues to effect Life Insurances, at redaced 
Premiams, which may be paid Quarterly, Haif-yearly, or Auna- 
ally, at the option of the Insured ; to grant Annuities on single 
or joint lives; and to advance Money on Annuity, secured on 
Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or on Money 
in the Funds. 

The Assured with this Comp2ny participate periodically in the 


| profits. 


The Bonus declared on the 3rd of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies eflected ou or before the 31st of Vecember, 1829, 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary, 


EST BEAVER HATS, 21s.— The best that 
can be made.—Livery Hats, ditto, 16s.—Ridivg Hats, 21s, 
i4s. and 165. 


Cecil street. Beware of imitations, 





published, price 6s, 
Contents :—1. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Wife of Mantua’: 


| State and Prospects of the Drama—2. Capt. Head on Steam Na- 


vigation to India—3. French Literature . Recent Novelisis—4. 
Recent Travels in Upper ludia—s. Mrs, Austin’s Characteristics 
of Gocthe—6. Recollections of a Chaperon—7, Wright’s Trans- 
lation of the Iuferno of Dante—s. Complaints and Proposals re- 
Rush's Residence at the Court of 
London—10. Kiaproth on Hieroglyphical Discovery —i1, Character 
of the Austrian Government: Peilico’s Narrative of his Ten 
Years’ Imprisonments—12. Beranger’s Last Songs—13. Education 
of the Peopie: Consin’s Report on German Schools. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


‘MHE LATE LORD DOVER.—The 


IMPERIAL MAGAZIN 
will contain a very beantitul 
of the late Right Heo. LOR 
from the original Painting by T. Phillips, Esq. R 
proofs of the Portrait on large paper, suitabie 
his Lordship’s Works, are published this day, price 2s. each.— 
Also a Portrait of LADY DOVER, engraved by H, Robinson, 
from the original Painting by Jackson, R.A. price 2s. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. Orders received by all Book 


E, for August 1, price only 1s., 
rait (with Memoir) 
igraved by Scriven, 


“Just published, price 3s. ada TY 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY REVIEW, 
and QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 

Contents: past State of the Dublin University, and the 
contempt ecren’s Aucient Greece— > S 
secive—German vy—Wines’ two aud a half Ye 
American Navy—The Battle of the Red Glen—Keig! 
Mythology—The Enchorial Lav 


ul 
| Life and Philosophy of Spurzheim—Deserted Village of Gol 


—The Dablin Penny Journal—A new method of investigating 
the relations of Surfaces to their Normals, with results respecting 
the Curvature of Ellipsoids. By W. R. Hamilton, Royal Asiro- 
nomer — Arnold’s Thucydides — Havward’s ‘ Faust,’ and Mrs. 
Austin’s ‘ Characteristics of Goethe’—Chinese Dramas and Ro- 
mances—Critical Notices—University lnteiligence. 


Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier-street; Whittaker, 


| Treacher, and Co. Loudon ; Maclachian and Stewart, Edinburgh, 





In a thick vol. 18mo. with Engravings, 6s. bound and lettered, 
ST LINES of ZOOLOGY; 
for the Use ofthe Young. 
By the Author of the ‘ British Naturalist.’ 

“We are indebted to Mr. Mudie for two delighifal volumes, 
the ‘ British Naturalist,’—and in the littl: work now before us, 
he has endeavoured, by following the agreeable method of 
Que-tien and Auswer, to in nee the study of Zoology more 
immediately to the notice of all young persons. It is one of the 
most entertaining little volumes we ‘ eu for sme time ; 
and no young person should now visit Zoological Gardens 
without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology.’ "—New 
Mouthly Magazine, 

By the same Author, 
First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 4s. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


| DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
| Complete in 1 vol. royal 4to. price 5/. 5s.; or large paper, with 


India Proof Plates, 10/7. 10s. 
EAUTIES of the COURT of KING 
CHARLES I1., with MEMOIRS and ANECDOTES of 
their LIVES. By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Authoress of ‘ Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,’ of the ‘ Lives 
of celebrated Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 

Comprising a Series of 22 Portraits, illustrating the Diaries of 
Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other contemporary writers of 
that gay and interesting period, 

The present work supplies what has long been a desideratum 
in the Fine Arts. Lord Orford observed, fifty vears ago, that 
the Beauties at Windsor ought to be engraved, to illustrate the 
Memoirs of the time, It is singular that no attempt has bitherte 
been made to produce these lovely portrails in a style worthy of 
the beauty and interest of the subjects. 

The size of the plates is six inches by four and a half; en- 
graved by the most distinguished Artists, from drawings made 
by order of her late Royal Highness the Princess € harlotte. 

Published for H, Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 


FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 

Edited by Professor VENTOUILLAC, for the use of the Students 
in King’s College, London, . 

UDIMENTS of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, and FIRST READING-BOOR, | Price 3s. 6d. 

2. French Poetry, published with English 
Notes, for the use of the Pupils in the Junior Department, 
Price 2s. bound, B x : : 

3. Morceaux da’ Histoire; a French Reading- 
hook, consisting exclusively of Extracts from the best French 
Hi-torians. Price 3s. 6d. bound. ; “ 

4. Télémaque, with instructive Notes, and the 


| eriginal Passages which Fenelon has imitated from the Greek and 


Latin Writers. Price 6s. a : : 
5. Choix des Tragédies de Racine ; contain- 
ing his six best Plays, with Critical and Grammatical Notes, 
from the most eminent French Writers. Price 
Published by S. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 
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In 1 vol. 12mo, price 5s. 
COMMENTARIES ON IRELAND. 


7 , r , 
HE CLONCURRY PRIZE ESSAYS. 
By W. STANLEY. 

Contents: The Evils of National Antipathy—The Causes of 
Trish Discontent—The Legislative Union—Abseutees, with a Plan 
for the Management of their Estates—Decline of Manufactures, 
Trade, and Agriculture, before the Union, according to the 
Irish Parliamentary Records, and their Present State —Tithes, 
with a Plan of Commutation—Grand Juries and Corporations, 
with a Pian of a General Municipal System—Poor Laws, with 
the Outline of a Law for freland—Curre ney, wiih the I lan ofan 
Imperial Baak—The Irish Public Debt, Expenditure, and Tax- 
ation, with a Plan for the Levying of a Tax on Income arising 
trom acquired property. 

“ We entreat the attention of every person interested iu the 
wares of Ireland to this truly excellent volume.”—Atheneum, 

ril 2 

Want impartial Statement of the actual condition of isainad, 
considered in her mercantile, political, and social aspects. 
Atlas, May 12. 

** Itcdeserves the best attention.””— Metropolitan Magazine. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 
J. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and Milliken and Son, Dublin. 





Just a hed, with above 1100 pages of letterpress, upwards of 
2000 -engravings, and nearly 100 4 late: Re in Twelve Parts, 
5s. cach: or intl - Svo. sl. in boar 

NCYCLOPAEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 

and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; con- 

taiming numerous designs of Cottages, Farm houses, Farmeries, 
fillas, Country Ions, Pablic Houses, Parochial Schoois, « 

cluding their interior Finishing and Furniture ; accompanied by 

Analytical and Critical Kems arks, illustrative of the Principles of 

Architectural Science and Vasie on which the Desigus for 

Dwellings ave compored, and of Landscape Gaidening, wiih 

reference to tieir oe r; paniments. 

By + LOUDON, Ft 
‘ouductos + ihe Gardenet : . 
‘ augman, Rees, Orme, reen, zman, 


DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY ’ COMP L L 
In 6 sols, still 8vo. = iSix Portraits of distinguished Prelate sy 
30s. incloth, 

‘UNDAY LIBRARY ; cont 
‘ ONE HUNDRED SER MONS ~ So 
Divines. Wath Notes, &c. by the Rev, 
Arehbp. Le |Bishop Van Mi oe 

}Dean Chander 
jArehveceou Nares 


— Poits. 


London : 


aining 
followi 
_ ISDE “s 


nearly 


* emineut 
D.D 


}Dr. Blair 

| — Chalmers 
}— D’Osly 
i— Pang 


Milman 
fo: j— Pa ° ; More bead 

— Maltby” }—si iattleworth —- ris mas Reunell 

— Mant” Professor W hive — J. Spry 

— Newton Alison — Ssdiey Smith 

— Portens —C " — Thos. Townson 

— J. B. Sumner 

** A treasure for the 


Literary Gazelle. 
London; Lougman, 


Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lor 
nee on tach NOTLS, 
mo. re 


UINTI HORAT ll FLACCI OPERA, 

with Annotations in English, consisting chiefly of the 

Deiphin © ommentarics condense “9 and of Selectionsfrom Doering 

and oilers. To which is a ide d the Delphin Ord > iuthe margin, 

By te Kev. H. PE MBL. 

Formerly of Sidney Sussex Colle 

London: Printed for 

Jianss ; Baldwin and ¢ 

Richardson; J. Booker 
Whittaker a 

E. Hodgson 

‘and’ ‘M. Wy ashbourt 


iwman, 


12s. bound 


» c an bridve, 
T. Cadell; 
” ivin 
Dune un; ‘M {milton 
Shere 
Cowie and Co. loulstons; 
and Stirling and Co. E dinburg . 
The h edit. 12m0. 3s. bound 
ATIN E XE RC ISES; or, Exe — t: 
being English Sentences trauslated from the 
‘riters, aud adapted to the alee in Syntax; to bea 
Jated into the Latin a whag 
By the Rev. € HRGE WHITTAKER, A.M, 
Late Master of the Grammar School in Southampton. 
a By the same Author, 
A Key to the Exercises. 2s. 


Phedri et Esopi Fabule Selecte, ad usum 
Tironum accommodate. 4th edit. 2s. 

Latin Grammar, grounded upon Lilly's 
the Eton Grammar. 3rd edit. 2s, 6d. 

Grammatical Figures ; or, a System of Rhe- 
toric: for the use of the Senior Forms in Grammar Schools. 
2uad edit. 1s. 6d. 

Florilegium Poeticum, ex Operibus Ovidii, 
Tibulli, Fropertii, Martialis, &c. In usum 
Cura sélectum. Nova editio. 3s. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK FOR READING CLASSES, 
Just published, ina = 12mo. oles, price 5s. bound in 
ple and lettere 
HE SCHOOL "AN + 3 HOL OGY; ; or, Selec- 


tions for Reading and Recitation in Prose ‘onl Verse, 
J. H. BRANSBY. 


best Roman 
again trans- 


and 


Tironum castissim‘a 





** See, [ have culled the flowers that promised best.”—Byron. 
Dedicated to Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. 

*,* This very superior School Reader coutains more beauti- 
ful passages from the great Authors of Engl iterature, than 
any volume hitherto published; and what must be of great value 
to schools, the pieces are vot those usuaily found in all School 
Speakers. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


Tn 18mo. the 2nd edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, 


GREEK and ENGLISH MANUAL 


a LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT, with Examples 
of the Irregular a Xe. 


BASS. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 

In presenting a new edition of this tittle Manual to the pub- 
lic, the Author has been induced to submit the whole to a strict 
revision, to correct many errors, and to amplify and extend the 
detinitious of ail important words. ‘The quantity of new matter, 
indeed, which has been thus incorporated, may almost entitle the 
present edition to be regarded as a new work. 








In small 8vo. 7s. 6d. r 
UIDE to an IRISH GE SNTLE MAN in 
EARCH for a RELIGIO 
ev. MORTIMER O'SU vin "AN, Rector of Killyman. 
ae > William © urry, jun. and Co, ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
ndon, 





August ist. Part Il. price 2s. 6d. 
Containing TWELVE ENG RAV INGS, 
TALPY’S NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
te be completed in 16 or 18 Monthly Parts, ¢ Part containi g 
TWELVE subjects, executed in the tirst style of outline engrav- 
ing; with a Deseription of each Picture. 

The Series will comprise all the Paiutings now collected in the 
NAT TON AL GALLERY, and the Scuipture in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

OPINIONS, 

“This work is distinguished by neatness, accuracy 
beauty, and particularly valuabie to persons in the coun 
puting into oI ir hands faithivl copis of the most spleudid pro- 
ductions of a Liverpool Chronicle, 

“it fully ‘yesiloes the promise of the Prospectus, and bids fair 
to supply the lovers of the Fine Arts with engravings of all the 
first-rate productions of the pencil and the chisel at a moderate 

while its publication in Monthly Parts renders it accessible 
sons of limited income.”— York Chronicle. 

** The Engravings in this work are traly exquis 
to give an animated idea of their originals. 
Advertiser 

** it isa beautiful work, and ext ly 
of the pictures is preserved in 
National vdard 

Pri nted and published by 

aad sold by all 


te, and adapted 
'—North Devon 
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sia aad Cradock. 


WINCH DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 
10s. & +b yg dit 


ENGLISH L A \GI 
A i Two P 
F char 
: ind in any eth 
With a copiows buirod ie me 
Language,aud on the Variet esi tl e » Dec liuat le Parts of Speech. 
ie M. DE LEVIZAC, 
Thoroughly Revised and greatly lmproved, by C, 
tn the cor n aud subsequent impr 
1ict of both the author and 
he purposes of tuition, by the excel 
of ali words which are until to be presented io the eye of youth- 
ful readers 


GROS,. 


ondou: Printed for mene oe Cradock 

and Cow; Whitiaker, Treache 
Williams; and H sldsworth and balls 

ELLIS’S LATIN EXERCISi 
Price 3s. 6d. bound, the thirteenth edition, 

Cc sLECTION of ENGLISH 
EXERC ISE 5S; translated rho m the Writings of Cicero, for 
late into Latin, and adapted to the prin- 
Syntax, with occasional references to 


By WILLIAM ELLIs, M.A. 

*%* In this edition the translation has been carefully com- 
par 4 with the original and corrected ; and the Editor las pre- 
fixed Rules for the Use of the subjar clive Mood. 

Loudon: Printed to r Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; 
win and Cradock; aud F. Rivington ; Harvey and Darton; 
Sherwood and Co. Wi liams; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton 

3 Simpkin and Marshall; Cowie and Co. isoldeworth 
+ Souter; Poole and Edwards; aud G. audJ. Robin- 
son, of Liverpool. 


<; Longman, Rees, 
Hy Duis u and Co; £ 


Schoolbovs to re-trat 


cipal rules in the Bic 
olwer grammars. 


Bald- 


3y whom is also published, 

A Key to the Second and ‘Third Parts of 
Eliis’s Exercises, with References to the Passages in Cicero. 
12mo. 31d edition, price 3s. bound, 

SELECT POETRY FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just papel, a new edition, with Harvey’s fine Frontispiece 
ngraved, in 1smo. handsomely printed, price 3s. bound, or 

‘legautly bound in silk, with gilt edges, for Presents aud School 

_ Prizes, 3s. 6d. 
DW OEMS, selected to enforce the Practice 
of Virtue, and to comprise in a small compass the Beauties 
of English Poetry. 
By ©. TOMKIN 
London: Baldwin ant Cradock, 
Of whom may be bad, the fourth edition, price fe. 8vo. bds, 

Poems, addressed to Youth, by Bernard 
Barton. And by the same Author, 

Poetic Vigils. Price 8s. foolscap Sve. bds,_ 





THE FR RENCH LARGY AGE ACQUIRED WITHOUT i 
TEACHE 
In Svo. price 12s. the = es tion, thoroughly revised and 


GUIDE to the ¥ RE: NC H LANGUAGE, 
pecially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Ele ements or that L anguage wren the Assistance of a Teacher. 
sy J.J. P. LE BRETHON, 
Also, in 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. canvas and lettered, 
A Key to the Exercises in the ab rove Work ; 
by means of which any person of a mature 
acquire the elemeuis of the French Langaag 
surely as if a professed teacher was sitting by his Sees 3 and with 
a very superticial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Di- 
rections are given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to 
teach languages, who wish to instruct their children with the 
assistance of this book, how they must oroceed. 
London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 





MR. PRASER’S FORTHCOMING PERSIAN 


ROM all 
ce the Isto’ 
HE KH AN’ 'S T ALE. “a aT ALE 
CARAV — Te 
J. B. FRASER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Wessi bash.” ‘ Highland operate ers,’ & 
Forming the Seventh Volume of the LIBR OF ROMANCE, 
Edited by LEITCH RET t 

The last two volumes are ie SLAVE KING, by VICTOR 
HU Go, a Tale of the Negro Revolution ; and THE BONDMAN, 
a Taie of the Insurrection of the People woder Wat Tyler. 

‘This attractive publication continues to offer the original Novels 
and Komances of the most distinguished writers of the age, at 6s, 
each complete work, handsomely bound. 

Smith, Eider, and Co. Corahill. 


OCKE’S SYSTEM. — INTERLINEAR 
TRANSLATIONS 

Stories from German Writers. 
smondi: the Battles of Cressy and Poictiers, 
Stories from Lialian Writers. 

Latia Series. —Pheedras's Fables of “Exop—Ovid's nay 
phoses, Book 1.—Virgil’s Lucid, Book I.— g 
A wsar’s Invasion of Britain—Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, 
Part l 

Greek Serics.—Lucian, Selections—Anacreon—Homer’s Iliad, 
Book 1.—Parsing Lessons to Homer—Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
Book 1.—Herodotus, Selections 

An Essay Explanatory of the System. 
in boards—The 


of the 





German 


Fach volome, 2s. 6d. 
Latin Grammar, price 2s. 6d. cloth.— 
The Leadon Greek Grammar, 3s. 6d. cloth, 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street. 


ahonrs WHY AND BECAUSE. 
«w edition, much improved, 
HERWO ;OD and Co.inform the Preparatory 
as well as Parents in general, that they 
2 New and Revised Edition of this much- 
ful Work, ae it may be had of ail Book- 
a by Schools at 15 2. 

sa time ate canned, at Is. 

Blair's Popular Vocabulary, or Infantine 
Crelopwe ia, explaining all w ords which occur in Books of Edu- 
cation, divided and ace 

N.B. ‘This Author has p wilished no other Vocabulary. 
_ Also, Goldsmith’s Abridgment of his Gram- 
ww of Geography, with much new aud modern faformation, for 
Classes aiid Domestic fusteuction, Is. 
noster-row, July, 1833. 
wae roR a —,* 
1 18m, 2s. 
POPU Ait GUIDE ‘te the OBSERV A- 
. URE : or, Hints of Indecement to the Study 
Appearances in their Connexions 
reat extent of koowledge attain- 
se of the se or By ROBERT 
The British Naturalist,’ é 
ul she od with matter for the hilesugher, the poet, 
, Lue yary—ail who contemplate beaven and 
earth; and lin a jitthe book which ali may use- 
fuciy take in the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea ; 
and tius evnable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to thiuk much better.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, No. 26. 


t 1smo, price 3s. 6d: ; ‘or in small gvo. 6s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Selborne; Observa- 
tions on variows Parts of Nature ; and the Nataralist’s Cale = . 
By the Rev. Giihert White, 
for With Additions, by Sir William Jardine, Bart. 

5. M.W.S. A new edition, with Eugravings of Birds by 
Brauston. 


In a thick volume, 18mo,. witht Engravings, price 6s. bound, 

First Lines of ‘Loology ; for the Use of the 
By the Author of the ‘ “British Naturalist.’ 
sis is'a most usefal and excellent little work, adapted to 
pacity of the young, and forming one of that class of works 
he present improved state of the times bas produced, to 
the elements of science of easy acquirement to the 
pcr aA 4 ”— New Monthly Magazine. 

* It is one of the most entertaining little volomes we have seen 
for sowe time; and no young persons should now visit the 
Zoological Gardens without having read the ‘ First Lines of 
Zovlogy.’”"—New Monthly Magazine. 


4. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 
Selections descriptive of the most Remark- 
able Phenomena of Nature, By H. G. Bell. 


5. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. with 100 Engravings, price 7s. 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

** This is a delightful work, with no fewer than 96 engr 
coloured after natu and, both by the style of its scientific 
descriptions and general arrany gement, well calculated to convey 
iceas at once correct and popular of the “ree and = of 
the: beauiful tribes of which 1 treats.”’—Literary Gaze 

* The engravings alone would be astonishingly ane. ‘at the 
price of the volumes.”—Sunday Tines. 


6. 
In 12mo. with coloured plates, price 5s. 
Letters on Entomology. 
**A very pretty got-up book for young people.”—Lit. Gaz. 


7. 
In 12mo., the 2nd edition, price 6s. of 
The Wonders of the V ‘egetable Kingdom 
Displayed. By the Author of ae Conchologist’s Companion.’ 


Tu 5 vols. a new edition, ane 2l. 6s. handsomely bound, 
Our Village; Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 

** Miss Mitford’s elegant volumes are just in unison with the 
time; a gallery of pictures; landscapes, fresh, glowing, and 
entirely lish; portraits, likenesses, we doubt not, all simply 
but sweetly coloured; in short, a book to make us forget the 
hurry, the bustle, the noise rey in the leaves, tall old trees, 
and rich meadoss of her delightful sillage.”—Lit. Gazefle. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
London ; and sold by all Bookseilers. 
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vols. post 8 
HE A B BES 3: 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

“¢The Abbess’ is a very extraordinary book, and will amply 

the readers.””"—John Bull, 

ss es almost every page we recognize the same sharp and in- 
trepid spirit, the same leaning to the picturesque side of every 
thing, the same love of heightening the efiect of all, and nota 
little of, the same tiking for warm delineations which we perceived 
in her ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans.’ Unquestionably 
some of the chapters a anything in the language for liveli- 
ness and trath.”’— Atheneum, 

« *The Abbess’ is really and effectively what the author calls 
it, and what we bave much wanted of late, @ romance. The 
proper elements of romance abound in its pages; monasteries 
and convents, dark, intriguing mouks and suffering nuns, the 
dungeon-grave, the inquisition ; the stake, poison, and various 
crimes stir the blood in quick succession, eg bind us fixedly to 
the progress of the story. ”"—Sunday Herald id. 

By the same Author, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
ath edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 24 Plates, 2is. 

« This is exactly the title-page we have long wished to see, 

and we rejoice to say that, now that the subject “has been taken 
ap, it is handled by an English lady of sense and acuteness, who 

very considerable power of expression, and enjoyed 
uouswally favourable opportunities for observation.”—Quarterly 


a Romance. 


Review 
“ isoles pleasant, gossiping.” —Liferary Gazette 
Whitiaker, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
df whom may be ha ad, 
Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and and | Character. With 20 coloured d Plates, 8vo. 16s. 


Just published, eteese, — bree Engravings, 5s. bound 


nn Talara <i 
HE LITERARY "ane SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK. 
By the Rev, J. PLATTS. 
2nd edit. im 

This work contains pojtilar descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, writter plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The design of the com pt a 
of reading lessons which should combine 
amusement, and which should awaken the attent‘on of you 


the study of the natural science-, by the detail of such facis as | 


are most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. The 
lessons in the end of the volame consist of a serics of reflections 
on the works of creation, collected from the best modern wiiters; 
the sublime uanhs of Naki ral Theology being thus appropriately 
subjoinved to the desctipiion of the Unive Prey lead the youthful 
mind, by an easy process, from the coutemplation of the material 
world to reverence and admiration of the all-wise aud all- 
powerful Author of its existence. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
Also, new editions o 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, Is. 6d. 
Explanatory English Reader, 4s. 62. 
Introduction te English Reader, 3s. 
History of the Bible, 3s. 
———- Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
Duncan’s English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 
POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
OULU. 
INNOCK’S Edition of GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, improved by W. C. TAYLOR, 
aznd edition, with severai Eugravincs, és. bound aud lettered. 


Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece 
and Rome, by W. C. Taylor. 5s. 6d. each. 


3. 
Platt's Literary and Scientific Class- Book. 
New edition, with Engravings, 5s, 


4s. 6d. 


Taylor’s History of France and Normandy. 6s. 


Taylor's Historical Miscellany. 


Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader. New 
edition, 4s. 6d. 7. 
Introduction to Pinnock’s English Reader, 
for the Junior Classes, 35. 
& 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, for Children from 
four to seven years old. 1s. 6d. 


9. 
Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets. 
edition, with Engravings, 7s. 


New 


10. 
__Pinnock’s C ompendions History of the Bible. 
* The Moral Poetical Miscellany. 3s. 


Dr. Harris’s 
with Engravings. 8s. 12 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New 
Testaments. 3rd edition, 5s. 


Natural. History of the Bible, 


Linnington’ sCompanion to the Globes. 4s. 6d. 
he Key, 2s. 
(Spelling 


Pinnock’s First Spelling-Book. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory Spelling-Book. 1s. 6d. 


Lessons 01 ly.) Is. 


Duncan’s English Ex positor; or, Spelling- 
book with Same mee 6 I ‘ ie = 


The Writer’s and Student’ s Assistant; or, 
Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms, 3s. 


Roberts’ Modern Geography and General 
History, with Maps, &c. 6s. 6 * 


weal azlor’s Claasical Geography and History, 


POPULAR 


ARTS, SCIENCES, 


By THOMAS THOMSON, 


The ‘ Conversations Lexicon’ was originally published in en. 





many about fifteen years ago, under ihe superintendence of 
several distinguished German literati; aad such has been its po 
pularity, that—althonugh a work cousisti 
Volugies—it has aiready gone through Seve i 
couptry. UH bas also been trat lated into the 
Dutch, italiin, and Freoch languages, and is alt 
popular work, of an extensive nature, upon the € 
Is its repetation creater than its merits; for in comple 
| intormation, impartiality of opinion, and elegauce of language, 
‘i by no work of a similar nature in the world, 
: out an edition of a work which hes attained such 
1 popularity on the continent of Europe aud the 
of America, the Publishers have spared no ever- 
se to reader it worthy of British patronage. Their 
ias been to present the public with @ fai ful edition 
~ the orig inal, for it is upon that, certainly, that the great 
aims of their publicatien to disiinction must eventually rest. 
| The recommendation which it carries with it must be applicable 
to every quarter. This they felt more particularly when they 
came to prepare the work for press. The information which it 
contained they found to be so new and complete—so far sur- 
in extent and freshness of source that of any British pub- 
lication; —the method of arrangement aud language they found 
to be so unexceptionable—that they considered it would be 
Worse than aseless to remodel or materially alter the work, and 
that any aficctation of doing so would be its condemnation. 
They, therefore, resolved to keep very faithfully to the original ; 
| and they are thus enabled to present the British pares for the 
| first time, with an edition of the ‘ Couversatious Lexicon,’ 
Nearly Two Huaudred of the most eminent German writers Con- 


Published by BLACKIE and SON, Glasgow and 
SIMPKILN and MARSHALL, London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“The World-Renowned Conversations Lexicon.”—Ep1n. Review. 


To be completed in about 48 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


oR, 
‘Conbersations Wexicon: 


BEING A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF 
LITERATURE, BIOG 
REPRINTED FROM THE 
AMERICAN EDITION OF THE ‘CONVERSATIONS LEXICON,’ 
With Corrections and Additions, soas to render it suitable to this Country, and bring it down to the latest Period- 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 
DISSERTATIONS on the RISE and PROGRESS of LITERATURE, 
By SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, LL.D, Oxon, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ; 
And on the PROGRESS of SCIENCE, 
M.D. F.R.S.L. & E. &c. &c. 
Regius Professor of Cheney in the University of Glasgow. 


tAPHY, AND POLITICS. 


tributed to the original work ; and the American edition, upon 
whic h the present is formed, has been improved by a variety of 
val articles from eminent American writers, so that this 
» will combine the excellencies both of the original and 
ected copies. ‘To render it still wore worthy of publ 
and especially to suit it to the wants and interesis of 
raretully resised, and such additions made to it as 
1 necessary for the English reader, These, of themselves, 
will constitule nearly ove-fourth of the book, so that, indepen- 
deut of its cosmopoiitan character, the reader may count on the 
fullest and most recent information on all subjects connected 
with the British empire. In addition, the Publishers base re- 
solved to give a series of Dissertations on Science, Literature, 
and the Fine Arts, 
rh at nothing may be wanting to render the present edition 
abie, it will be illustrated with Plates and Diagrams when 
ary—the want cf these having been found tLe only desi- 
deratum in the former editions of the work. 


** One of the best Encyclopedias ever published.”—Athenenm, 

*‘ This work deserves to be pons “nded to the great body of 
our peoyle, as a library of ibe heap, comprehensive, ex- 
ceedingty well exec uted, aud of = highest authority.”— North 
American Review. 

“The high reputation of the contributors to this work will 
not fail to insure ita favourable reception, and its own merits 
willdo the rest.”—Silliman’s Jonrual, 

“ The work abounds with interesting and usefal matter, pre- 
sented in a condensed and perspicuous style.”—dAm. Daily .id- 
verliser. 


Edinburgh ; W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublin; and 











This day, i 2 sl Bro. ¥ e 3s. 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS 
Reprinted from the Atheneum, including a and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOI 
ie m by ots Relation, Schoolfeliow, and Friend, CAPT. AIS 
DWIN 
a hittaker_ and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


Nearly ready, Vol. Ul. 
XPLANATORY and PR: ACT ICAL COM- 
MENTS, beinzs a Series of short Lectures on the NEW 
TESTAMENT, designed as an Assistant in Fawily Worship, and 
suited to the ea pac ity of all ranks. 
By a Clergyman of the Established Church. 
Vol. I. containing the Gospels and Acts, 4th edition, price 
10s. 6d, cloth, may now be had. 
The Numbers are sold separately, as under :— 
- Matthew 


u 
- Galatians, Ephesians, Ac.. 

8. Colossians to Hebrews -2 

9. James to Revelations, with prayers adapted to the ‘whole, 

in the press. 

“* To the edifying piety which runs through these Lectures we 
bear our willing testimony. The remarks are often pithy, and 
what our forefathers would have termed si avoury, and the writer 
discovers an excellent spirit.”—Eelectic Review. 

“The general characteristics of the Comments are, piety, 
brevity, textuality, and unction, There is often also a pithiness 
of re wiark, which reminds us of those inimitable maxims of 
Matthew Heury, which are introduced by a note.””—Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor. 

Dublia: William Curry, jun, and Co, ; Simpkiu and Marshall, 
Loudon; sold _by ail Boo! Sellers. 


AQacecocacnr 


THE DUBLIN PENNY ~ JOU RNAL, 

VOLUME FIRST, is now comple’ i price 6s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound in moroe co cloth and lettere de 

This volume coutains 182 Embellishments, chiefly of subjects 
connected with the picturesque Scenery and Antiquities of Ire- 
land; the contents (which are of easy reference by means of a 
mi nate Index) may be safely referred to, as containing more 

valuable and authentic information on Ireland than ever ap- 
peared in any previous publication, 

Among the numerous Contributors to this truly National Work 
are Crofton Croker, Sir William Betham, Geo. Petrie, Esq. 
R.H.A., Martin Doyle, and Mr. O’ Donovan. 

o 33, being the First Number of the Second Volume, was 
published on the 6th of July, and the Work will be coutinued in 
Weekly Nambers and Moathly Parts, as before. 

Dadlin: J. S. Folds; aud W. F. Wakeman, Sold by R. 
Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row, London, 





August Ist will be published, 
ISTORY of the COTTON MANUFAC- 
TORY E=iot te wees * Part: being Part 30 of Baines’s 
History of Lancashir 
Fisher’s Vi iews of the "Lakes, &c. &c. Part7, 
containing 8 Views, price 2s. 


The National Portrait Gallery, Part 52, con- 
taining Viscount Combermere—J. 5. Brindley—Earl Mulgrave, 
Governor of Jamaica, Imperial svo. 2s. 6d. ; Ludia Proofs, 4s. 


4. 
The National Portrait Gallery, Part 3, new 
edition, containing H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex—Joha Philpot 
Curran—The Marquis eect 14 Imperial vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Imperial Mag: zine, with Portrait and 
Memoir of the late Lord Dover. No. 32, Second Series, price 1s. 
lndia Proofs of the Portrait, 2s. each. 

London : Fisher, Son, 2 and Co, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON TEXT BOOKS. 
'TNHE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited 
by GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. 12mo, 5s. ; 8v0. 85. 

Exercises on the Anabasis. By H. H. Davis. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. a = 
Herodotus. Edited by George Long, Esq. 
Complete in 1 thick vol, 12mo. 10s. 6d.; 8vo. 15s. cloth letered. 
The London Greek Grammar. 3rd edition. 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 
The Prometheus of Aischylus. 1s. 6d. 
The Pers of Eschylus. Is. 6d. 
Cicero pro Lege Manilia. 1s. 6d. 
Dr. Crombie’s Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language. 8vo. 9s. : : 
De Morgan’s Arithmetic. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Dr. Lardner’s Euclid. 8vo. 9s. 
Trigonometry. 8vo. 12s. 
Professor Hurwitz’s Hebrew Grammar, 
8vo. 17s. . 
Dr. Mihlenfels’ Manual of German Litera- 
ture. 2 vols, 12mo. 16s. a . 
Professor Panizzi’s Italian Prose Extracts. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Professor Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Ua: 
tersity of London, 30, Upper Gower-street, 
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This day is published, in small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bo: 
HATSWO RTH, the PATRI CT! A'N. 


Cochrane and M‘C: rone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, in small 8vo, price 7. 
KETCHES of OBSCURE POETS, with 
SPECIMENS of their WRITINGS. 
** All that is squalid aud miseravle might now be summed up 
in the one word—vort.’’—Edinburgh Review 
___ Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. aS 
Nearly ready for publication, in 1 vol. small post ee uniform 
with Pickering’s Edition of the Aldine Poe 
HE POEMS of WILLIAM DRU M MON D, 
of HAWTHORNDEN; with HIS LIFE, and a Criticism 
on his Writings. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Printed for Cochrane aud M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall 
7 THE WE ST INDIE Ss. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s 
HE Do M ESTIC MA N NERS and 
SOCIAL CONDITION of the WHITE, COLOURED, 
aud NEGRO POPULATION of the WEST INDIES. The result 
of Five Years’ Residence iu St. Vincent’s and Vrinidad, 
By Mrs. CARMICHAEL. 
neers ‘Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria- lane. 
2me, the 3rd edit. revised, price 3. 
OLL ECT ANEA L: ATINA; or, ‘Easy Con- 
struing Lessons from the best Latin Authors, for the Use 
of the Junior Ciasses, aud of Persous who wish to become their 
own lnstructors. 
By the Rev, W. ALLEN, M.A 
London: Prinied tor Whittaker aud Co. ; Longman and Co.; 
Baldwin and Co.: Hamilton and Co.; and J. Souter. 
DR. FRANKLIN'S FAMILIAR LETTERS. 
In a few days will be published, in royal 12mo. 
COLLECTION of the FAMILIAR 
LETTERS and MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS of the 
eviebrated Dr, BENS — ee ANKLIN; wow for the first time 
published, y J. SPARKS 
London : Jac! kson wat Ww alford ; 
On the Ist ot / ast, 
eet OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
. XIX. price ls. 6d. 
SOWERS po K E APE RS. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Cc harle . Fox, Paternoster- 4 
PERVEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


of en RN sc ULPTURE. 
On Thursday, August Ist 
ARETHUSA 


, Pani’s Chure 


A TALE, 


N e-4 me bontalaing, 
by” 


By p a Relfe, Cor ahilis Ce 
Boys, and Graves, Pail Mah. 


MONTGOMERY'S NE W POEM. 
Just pubiished, post 8vo. price 79- 6d. bds. a New Poem, eutitied 
O M 


. a sa. 
tilt, Flieet-sireet; aud Moon, 


’ 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. By the ‘Author of *¢ The 
XN 


Ounipreseuce of the cg xe 


ndon : J. Turvill, 2: 50, Regent-strect, 
pu HE 
horily will be published, 


Office i the British Magazine. 
ust LE ved, price 10s. Gd. boards, 
"D REAM, and other POEMS. 
a Mrs. F.. CONY NGHAM. 
Edwa Moxon, Dover-strect. 
MPHE LI LIF E of EDMUND KEAN, with 
EXTRACTS from his CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Documents and Information, communicated by Mrs, KEAN, 
and the various Friends who were near Mr. KeAN at the miost 
important Periods of his Lite. 

“dward Moxon, Dover-street. 


“= ~~ ‘This de ay, price 6s. the Portieth P art of the 
NCYCLOP.EDIA BRITANNIC A, 
NEW EDITION, 
A. and C, Black, Ediuburgi; aud Simpkin aud Marshall, 
London. 


day, price 7s. 
DINBU RGH NEW PI TL. OSOPHIC AL 
JOURNAL, No, XXIX. April—July. 
Also, price 65. 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
No. CXV!. July 1833. With a Plate. 
. A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. London. 
Published tis day, in ato. price 2is. with 16 Engravings, the 
2 greater part of them accurately coloured, 2 
HE INTERNAL STRUCTURE of 
FOSSIL VEGETABLES found iu the Carboniferous and 
Oolitic v4 7 s Great Britain, deseribed and illus:rated 7 
HENR +» M. WITHAM, of Lartingtou, F.G.s. FR xe 
ey a Charles Black, Edinburgh; and Longma 
London. 


ag pa tg 
Tn 4to. with 26 Engravings, pri 
SYSTEM of ARCHITE C VU RE, with 
the Practice of Building ; being the Treatises under those 
heads from fog: new edition of — Encyclopedia Britannica, 
WM. HOSKING, Feq. FeS.A., Architect. 
A. and C. "Black, Edinburgh 5 Simpkin and M arshall, London, 


AND ie — 


Now ¥ published, id one BVO. volume, price 10s. 6d. 
OURNALS of EXCURSIONS in the ALPS. 
By W. BROCKEDON, 
Author of the ‘ Uiustratious of the Passes of the Alps,’ &e. 
_ Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
In de my 8vo, benny 103 Figures, price 3s. 64. p wg 9s. coloured, 
r 13s. 6d. in royal 8vo., No. Ul. 
NDEX ‘EN’ LOMOLOGICUS; al a com- 
plete Hlustrated Catalogue of the LEPIDOPTEROUS 
sitions = Britain 43 “— i‘ 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Author of ‘Index Testaceologicus,’ &c. 
Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-sireet, Covent-garden. 
‘To be continued Quarterly, 





warypetig a geen CHEAP FRENCH WORKS 
Now on Sale at DULAU and Co.'s, 37, Soho-square. 
OYAGE ‘ PITTORESQUE en 
NORMANDIE. Par ~ Baron Taylor, 39 livrs. 
in folio ...00+-ee0e 
Maite-Brun Précis de la Géographie 
Universelle, nouvelle waden revue, corrigee, mise 
dans un nouvel ordre, et augmentee de toutes les 
nouvelles découvertes. Par Huot, Vels. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
6, in 8vo.; and Atlas, folio . ° eeccesee 
‘The work will be completed in 10 thie k Vols. in 8¥0. 
of 700 pages each, with an Atlas of 70 Maps, in folio, 
price of the wh whole steteeeeceeeerseeeeesensssseeeres 
“Just published, price, bound, 
New FRENCH and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 
ou Orthography, Beats aud Punctuation, extracted from the 
t Authors, and disposed in accordance with the Rules; by 
NVEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-books 
by the Royal Council of the University of Paris, translated from 
the 23rd Parisian edition, and adapted to the Use of the English 
Students, by J. HLS RAC. 
ulau al and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Just t published, price 5. 
TREATISE on some NERV OUS DIS- 
ORDERS, being chiefly intended to illustrate those va- 
ulate Structural Disease. 
By EDWI) » Member of the Royal C ollege o 
forme rly Home Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital 
London: Printed for Burgess and Hill. 


Carta LOGUE of OKS, gra 


_ 600 


of Surgeons, 





BOOKS, gratis. —T his 

day, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, PLATONIS PH.DO, Greece. 
Recensuit et Commentariis in usum Scholarum instruxit G, 
STALLBAUM. Recently published, Gesenios’ Manual Hebrew 
and English Lexicon, by Gibbs, 6vo. 9s. cloth. Smith’s Manual 
ot Grecian Antiquities, 12mo. 4s, 6d. moray Notes on 
Herodotus, translated into Euglish, 2 vols. 

London: J. R. Priestley, 47, High toll 





EW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
By Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. numerous Plates, Ive” 
CAPTAIN OWEN’S NARRATIVE 
Of VOYAGES to eas coe a gy AFRICA, ARABIA, 
A ’ 
Performed . A.M.S. Leven and Barracouta, from 1822 to 1531, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 80. 
H E REPEAL E R 6§, 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
** The truth of the characiers is the great requisite, aud Lady 
Blessington has drawn them from the lite.””"—Atheneum, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Willi be published immediately, 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post evo. 
o D O L P H I 
Or, THE OATH! 

Those who have been hitherto disappointed in obtaining this 
work, are requested to give their orders forthwith to their 
respective Booksellers, to _— its early supply. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-sireet. 


CHEAP AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
NOVELS. 
On the ist of Angust, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound 
and RID t. printed uniformly with the Waverley ICk. 
IDE AND PREJUDICE 
Miss AUSTEN. 
Forming the Fifth and Concluding Volume of Miss Austen's 
Novels, viz. * Sense aud Sensibility’ —* Emmia’—* Manstield Park’ 
* Northanger Abbey’—and ¢ Persuasion.’ 
sei hard ‘Bentley, New Burlington- street. 


is di ay is published, i in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
1833, 


G RE ‘AT BRITAIN IN 
By BARON D’HAUSSEZ, 
x-Minister of Marine to Charles X. 
ic — Bentley, New Burlington- street. 





N: 


MISS AUSTEN’s. 





Under the patronag se of HLR.H. the Dachess of Kent and 
rincess Victori 

Splendidly bound, gilt-edged,and illustrated, the 2nd Numberof the 

. — 4 > 

OUR T AZET T E 

will be ready for delivery on Thursday next, the Ist day 

of Angust; containing, among otber Papers, the Answer to an 

erroneous Articie which appeared in a last Number of the 
* Court ee car on the late Lord Duc 

» Chapple, Royal Library, = Ban Mall. 
Also, The Analyist ; a new Scientific Quar- 
terly Publication, treating on the attractive subjects of the day. 
On Thursday, Aug. 1, will be published, in 8vo. : 


FPRAVELS inthe UNITED STATES and 


CANADA. To which is added, An Essay on the Natural 


ear get of Empires 

By J. CH, 
MlLoedon 
Just ‘published, ‘in 2 vols, fe ap. 8vo. 2nd edition, 18s. 


TRAY . ELS of an IRISH GENTLEMAN in 


Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Montreal, &e. &ec, 
Long gwan, Rees, Orme, Brown, Gree » & Longs 3 


SEARCH of a RELIGION; with Notes and Iilustratious 
by, the Editor of * Captain Rock's Memoirs.’ 
hese volumes are amongst the most interesting records of 
whic h the operations of the human mind ever foraied the theme.” 
Monthly Review. 
Loudon : Longman, Rees, and Co, Of whom may be had, 
_ Memoirs of Capt. Rock. Feap. 8vo. es edit. 9s. 


In toolseap 8vo. 3rd edition, 6s. cl 
OMAN, in her SOCIAL | "DOMES 
TIC CHARACTER. By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
“ The work of a mind which education and moral feeling have 
qualified to speak on the subject.’’—Belle Assemblee. 
Sy the same Author, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
Lives of English Female Worthies. Vol. 
Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Col. Hutchinson. 
“A most interesting work, with a high tone of moral aud re- 
ligious feeling. "— Literary Gazette. 


“London: Lon gman, Rees, Orme, Brow Green, & Longman, 





3 vols, small 8vo. 2nd ec s. in cloth, 
wt IR i: ‘DW ARD SEAW ARD' S NARRA- 
TIVE. of his SHIPWRECK, and CONSEQUE) $ 
COVERY of CERTAIN ISLANDS. in the CARIBBEAN SEA, 
With a Detail of many Extraordinary Events in his Life, from 
173% to 1749, a8 written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss 
JANE PORTER, 

“The most curious work that has appeared since the first 
dawn of discovery.” Spectator.—* A ,more altractive personal 
narrative uever issued from the press.” New Monthly Mag. 

Loudon: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Gre Longman, 

‘This day is published, in 2 vols. post Bvo. price IL. Is. 
EN and MANNERS in AMERICA, 
By the Author of § Cyril Thornton,’ &e. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; aud T. Cadeil, 
Strand, London. Of whom nay be had, by the same Author, 
Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 
1808 to 1814. 3 vols. 12mo, with 14 Plates, price 11. 7s. bound in 
cloth. 
2. Cyril Thornton. 2nd 
12mo, price ul. Is. 





edition. 3 vols. 
t publi s! ed, Pp rice 10s. 

A N_ INT RODU CTION to "GEN ERAL 

HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY ; containing an Outline 

Ancient and Modern History : Notices of the best Greek, 

and English Historians; and a Series of Blank ‘Tables for 

the Chronological Arrangement of Historical Events. For the 

use of Students. 
By the Rev. J. GILDERDALE, M.A, 

London: Simpkinand Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court ; Baldwin 
and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; and T. Kemp, Hudderstield. 

3 ust imported, a 
MEmornes - MARECHAL NEY. 
I Publiés par sa Famille. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, 16s, 

La Grande Bretagne en 1833. Par le Baron 
D’Haussez, Ministre sous Charles X. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 

Champollion Lettres écrtes d’Egypte et de 
Nubie, en 1828 et 1829. Bvo. avec Planches, 10s. 6d. 

Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde; ou, Re- 
pertoire Unive ~~ Par Une Societé de Savans. Tome |, 
A—AL. 50, 6s. 6 

By ‘Treuttel, \wiirta, and Richter, 30, Soho-square, 





2 vols. post 8vo0. price | 


n 
HARAC TER. or, JEW | “GENTILE. 
By Mrs. LEY N GRIMSTONE, 
t * There is original and really able thought in these two vo. 
lumes to have amply furnished forth half-a-dozen modera novels.” 
iraminer. Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


DR. LARDNER’ S CABINET CYCLOPX bI “iia 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s, incloth, 
On ‘TO \, forming Vol. 45 of the above, Vol. I. of 


tee RY of EUROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES. In 2 vols. 


Reece utly publish: d, 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronological Tables, &c. 
= (Jaly 1.) 
Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 1 vol. (June 1. ) 
__Lendon: Longman and Co.; and Jobn Taylor. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


| ore and PENCIL SKETC “WES of INDIA. 
By Captain MUND 
Late Aide- — amp to Lord a re. 

2 vols, 6¥0. 30s. New Edition, with 26 Engravings, princi- 
pally itlustrative of the Field sports of Ludia, by Landseer, Wood- 
culs, &c. . 

A “t enth Edition of Francis the First. By 
Frances Ann Kemble. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


1. 
A Backwoodsman’s Sketches of Upper 
Canada, for the Use of Emigrants. A Second Edition, f.cap 


bvo. Is. 6d. x 
The Quarterly Review, No. XCVIII. 
Rush’s Residence tt 


Contents: 1. The Turkish E — 

the Court of London—I11. Merivale’s Tra iion from the Greek 

Authologies— The Puri—V. Wright’s new Translation of the 

luferno of Dante—VI. Mazas’ Memoirs of the French Revolu- 

tion of 1830—VII. The Port Admiral—VIIEL. Customs, Manvers, 
aud Domestic Superstitions of the Women of [ Persia—1X. Haruey 

Coleridge’s Poews—X. Foreign and Domestic Policy. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

A PORTRAIT of MRS. STANHOPE, eucraved by Dean, from 
a Painting by Chalon; FEMALE ARCHERY aud OTHE R 
rin U MES, by Parris, embellish the AUGUST Number of 

HE COURT MAGAZINE, 
Edited by the HON. MRS. NORTON. 
the Literary Contents Summer Songs, by Mrs. 

Hemans—Great Ladies and Little Ladies—No. 3. of Curious 

Customs of the County of Middlesex—The Silver Arrow, a Taie 

of Archery, by Miss Mitfore—The Goodwin Sands, a ‘Tale, by C. 

MacFarlaue, Esq.—Husbands and Wises—The Choice, by Omega 

—Military Execution—Zemoa and Zoraydeé, a Tale of the Nig ret 

- he Young Politician—Events of the Month, Reviews, Ac. 

-B. The First Year complete, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. “sale in 
m3. cloth, price 21s. each. 
Published by Edward Bull Holles-strect, Caven “gg ‘eat 

Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; avd,Cumming, Dubli 

THE EDITION IN FRENCH, in 2 vols. 
published on the 25th instant, 

lans, and Maps, of the 


6vo. price 18s. was 
illustrated with a Portrait, 


fq SMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY. 
PUBLISHED BY Hts FAMILY. 
sae Edition in French, now ready, in 2 vols. 
. T ite ‘English Translation in a few days. 
Published by Edward Bull, New pened Subse’ Tiption Library, 
26, Holles-street, © , Cave ndish- square, Lond 
ie published, pric Ala 


ust 
HE W Hist PL AYE R's POCKET 
gtd ye Singer 3 or, the LAWS of the GAME of WHIST, 
(Long and Short.) »mpiled from the best authorities, intended 
asa BOOK of REE ENCE at the Whist Tavle, being, from its 
diminutive size, PORTALLE I the smallest pocket-book ; will be 
found useful in dec “grr, doubtful poiuts, aud setiling disputes on 
the spot ONATHAN LONG, Esq. 
Loudon: Published. by T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and sold by Vacher and Son, 29, Parliament-street ; Ch apple, ¢ 59, 
Pali Mall; and Chassereau, 18, John-street, Oxtord-street. 





London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENE.UM OFFICE, No.2, 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all 

Booksellers and Newsvende rs in Town and Country. 





